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Uniderprivileged Profession 


Should Teachers Be Educated? 


EDWIN R. EMBREE 


In Goals of American Education 


ath TRAGIC paradox: teaching 
is the most important profession in 
a democracy, yet the education of 
teachers is in the poorest of all pro- 
fessional departments. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars 
have been pouring into medical 
schools, general colleges, and insti- 
tutes of science and technology. 
From a single fortune (John D. 
Rockefeller’s) over a third of a 
billion dollars has been given to 
medical education and public health. 
During the war period atom re- 
search alone consumed billions. But 
amid unparallelled generosity to 
other professions, almost no one 
has thought it worthwhile to endow 
adequately our schools of education. 
Teachers colleges, it must also be 
admitted, are poor in brains and in 
distinction and in any careful plan- 
ning. 

In a democracy the education of 
the citizenry is the continuously 
essential task. The preparation of 
teachers competent to lead our com- 
ing citizens to their fullest develop- 
ment and to equip them to partici- 
pate happily and effectively in our 
complex modern society is funda- 
mental. Of course, it is desirable 
to have doctors to protect our 
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health, lawyers to organize our so- 
ciety and protect our rights, engin- 
eers and businessmen to create our 
material wealth. But the profession 
vital to the very life of a democracy 
is that which prepares and molds 
our future citizens. 

America has always staked its fu- 
ture on education. Today more 
completely—and more blindly— 
than ever, we turn over to the school 
the rearing of practically all our 
children during the most impression- 
able years of their lives. Enrolled 
in American schools and colleges 
last year were over 32 million 
pupils. With the growth of nursery 
schools at one end and of graduate 
and professional instruction at the 
other, many of our youngsters are 
in the care of teachers from two 
years to 25 years or older. 

We turn these children over to 
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teachers not only for intellectual in- 
struction but also increasingly fort 
guidance in every aspect of life. 
With the breakdown of the family 
as a dominant social unit in our in- 
dustrial civilization and with the 
weakening of the church as a per- 
sonal moral force, the school is 
about the only institution left on 
which we can rely for guidance in 
both personal development and so- 
cial adjustment. It is a tremendous 
task that we have blithely passed 
over to a million-and-a-quarter ill- 
prepared teachers. 


QUESTION OF RESPECT 


Why have we so neglected the 
professional education of teachers? 
Well, for all our lip service to edu- 
cation, we do not have much respect 
for teachers. We pay them starva- 
tion wages. And both pay and re- 
spect are lowest for teaching in the 
early grades—just the point at which 
the growth and learning of chil- 
dren is given either its creative 
start or its crippling frustration. The 
nation should be most concerned 
with that great body of teachers 
who have the direction of the 23 
million children in our elementary 
schools. To guide children during 
the impressionable years of elemen- 
tary schooling calls for all the wis- 
dom and skill a teacher can gain— 
not merely mastery of some special- 
ized subject, but a thorough under- 
standing of child growth, the learn- 
ing process, the psychology of per- 
sonal development, and the social 
complexities of human relations. 

Colleges competent to give the 


preparation needed for the high 
profession of teaching, especially of 
teaching in the all-important early 
grades, will require money poured 
in as generously as it has been to 
other professional training, and the 
best brains of the nation. Five es- 
sential features are a framework for 
planning. 

1. Sound general education of 
the student before he starts his pro- 
fessional training. A doctor may 
cure disease if he knows enough 
medicine, even if he is not other- 
wise a learned man. An engineer 
may build a bridge, even if he has 
never heard of the Hundred Great 
Books. But the teacher who under- 
takes the delicate task of guiding 
the growth of our children must be 
a generally wise person. 

2. Professional training in the 
arts and sciences which underlie 
teaching: psychology, child growth, 
the learning process, and an under- 
standing of the social order in 
which the child is being prepared 
to participate. This professional 
training should be in direct associa- 
tion with children and schools. Just 
as the great revolution in medical 
education came with the working- 
together of students and doctors in 
immediate association with patients, 
so the study of child growth must 
be rooted in clinical experience. 
There is a core of theory and prac- 
tice essential to each of the profes- 
sions. The background study for the 
teaching profession should be in the 
broad fields of psychology and so- 
ciology. It seems absurd to labor 
this point. It is true that colleges 
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have introduced courses in educa- 
tional psychology and educational 
sociology. Too often these are su- 
perficial book learning of facts and 
theses, given as detached courses 
which, when added up in a hodge- 
podge of credits, finally lead to a 
degree and a certificate. At no 
place yet in America are psychology 
and sociology developed as the base 
and core of professional education 
for teachers in the way that phy- 
siology and pathology are the core 
training for doctors, or mathematics 
and physics are the core training 
for engineers. And at no teachers 
college yet is direct, continuous ex- 
perience with children developed 
into a thorough program of clinical 
study. 

3. A wisely planned interplay of 
theory and practice, study and ex- 
perience. Teaching from books in 
an ordered classroom is so much 
easier than searching out useful ex- 
perience in living communities 
(which are often far from orderly) 
that schools have tended to rely 
wholly on book learning. Guided 
experience is easily arranged fot 
student-teachers and is being increas- 
ingly used in all good departments 
of education. It should include 
practice teaching in schools of many 
kinds and direct grappling with 
community problems, for the school 
is not an ivory tower, but a center 
of community life. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


It is the custom of teachers to in- 
terrupt their careers from time to 
time and come back to college for 


further training. Too often they 
come simply for a few more courses 
to gain a few more credits and so 
step up their certification and their 
salaries. But this in-service training 
can be made very useful. A year or 
even a summer of new experiences 
and fresh interpretations and dis- 
cussions can add greatly to the teach- 
er’s skill and élan. If these gradu- 
ate programs are wisely planned, 
teachers colleges have an opportun- 
ity to continue to expose their grad- 
uates throughout their careers to new 
experiences and fresh ideas. 

4. Wide use of the democratic 
process in the student’s own learn- 
ing and in all his contacts with 
schools and communities. Unfor- 
tunately our schools, which are sup- 
posed to train for democratic living, 
are themselves among the most rigid 
and authoritarian institutions of our 
whole social order. In the average 
American school system there is a 
fixed hierarchy; the board of edu- 
cation rules the superintendent of 
schools, the superintendent rules the 
principals, the principals rule the 
teacher, and the teachers rule the 
pupils. We are not going to learn 
democracy in any meaningful way 
in an undemocratic set-up. Least 
of all is formalism justified in the 
preparation of teachers. The teach- 
ers college can make a great con- 
tribution to the whole educational 
system by its own convincing dem- 
onstration that education proceeds 
best by guidance and stimulation 
and much individual responsibility 
rather than by compulsion and regi- 
mentation. 
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5. Continued research and expert- 
ment by teachers and students to in- 
crease understanding of the educa- 
tional process and of the human 
sciences which underlie it. Certain 
of the great fundamental studies 
find their ideal place in the teachers 
college. Here is a welter of mater- 
ial and incentive for the study of 
psychology, child growth, and the 
learning process, and for gaining an 
understanding of those blocks and 
frustrations which check learning 
and injure the personality. Our 
schools of medicine and engineering 
are such vital places because of the 
important researches that are going 
on within them. Professors are at 
the front lines of fresh discoveries, 
and students go out equipped to 
practice in accordance with the new- 
est findings and latest methods. Sim- 
ilarly, if education is ever to become 
a vital profession, its professors 
must be researchers as well as teach- 
ers, its students must be a part of 
the creative process and thus pre- 
pared to practice in' the most en- 
lightened spirit. 
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We have revolutionized medicine 
and science and technology largely 
by creating great university centers 
engaged in preparing the highest 
quality of practitioners and con- 
stantly adding to the streams of our 
knowledge and the skills of its ap- 
plication. Why not make similarly 
bold ventures in revitalizing the 
leadership of our schools? It is an 
inspiring challenge, for the profes- 
sion of education includes the 
whole realm of human psychology 
and human society. It directly 
affects the learning and the lives of 
all our children, and through the 
conditioning of our future citizens 
it shapes the growth and direction 
of our society. 

The strategic place to begin our 
education advance is the teachers 
college. The quality of students 
will rise once teachers colleges are 
recognized as fine institutions en- 
gaged in thorough education. And 
students, infused with understand- 
ing of their great tasks, will con- 
tinue in teaching even if salaries ad- 
vance slowly. ° 


Ideal Teacher Described 


AFTER reading over 90,000 letters from children describing 
their ideal teacher, Professor Paul Witty of Northwestern 
University, Evanston, IIl., recently listed the 12 qualities 
which students cite most often as ideal. The good teacher, 
according to Witty and as reported in Time, has (1) a 
friendly attitude, (2) consideration for the individual, (3) 
patience, (4) wide interests, (5) good manners, (6) fair- 
ness, (7) a sense of humor, (8) good disposition, (9) inter- 
est in the individual, (10) flexibility, (11) generosity, and 


(12) skill. 


Silt... 
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Extension of the Common School 


The Junior College and Educational 
Opportunity 


EARL J. MCGRATH 


In the Junior College Journal 


( 

a colleges have greatly in- 
creased in number and the enrol- 
ments in these institutions have also 
risen rapidly since 1944. According 
to the listing in the United States 
Office of Education, there were 413 
junior colleges in the United States 
in 1944. Today this number has 
risen to 519. In 1944, there were 


84,616 students registered in junior 
colleges, while today that figure is 
252,132. 

We may expect a continued and, 


indeed, an accelerating growth in the 
junior colleges. If we include all 
types of community colleges, by 1960 
there probably will be more than a 
thousand of these institutions in the 
United States. The principal factor 
in this forecast is the conviction that 
our people are firmly committed to 
the principle that all American 
youth should have that education 
from which they are able to profit. 


TO RAISE SIGHTS 


The time has come when the 
American people generally are ready 
to raise their sights beyond the 12th 
grade. The development of the jun- 
ior college really represents the ex- 
tension of our common school, for 
many citizens are beginning to con- 
sider this additional education neith- 
er a luxury nor the first rung on the 
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ladder to social success. They see it 
rather as an indispensable prepara- 
tion for work and for the common 
responsibilities of citizenship. 

It has sometimes been argued 
that if we give our young people a 
college education and then do not 
provide them with high salaries and 
the other emoluments that have 
ordinarily accompanied a college 
education, we shall weaken the basis 
of our democracy by cultivating a 
large group of unhappy and dissi- 
dent citizens. This represents a mis- 
conception of what education ought 
to be and what it ought to do for 
those who receive it. 

Unfortunately many laymen, and 
even some of our educators, have in 
recent decades emphasized the fact 
that those who have had an advanc- 
ed education inevitably earn more 
money. Doubtless, those with a col- 
lege education, taken as a group, do 
earn more money than those who 
have had only an elementary or high- 
school education. 

This fact should not be a primary 
reason for giving more of our citi- 
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zens more education. The first value 
of education is not monetary. If it 
is the right kind of education, it 
should lead to increased competence 
in making money, friends, or a 
home. But, principally, it should 
cultivate habits of living and ideals 
that form the basis of a personally 
satisfying and a socially useful life. 
It is on this thought we might turn 
our attention to considering the type 
of education the junior college 
ought to offer in extending the edu- 
cation of the average American youth 
to 14 years of schooling. 

In expanding the community col- 
lege movement in America, our yard- 
stick of evaluation must be: how 
well are we developing citizens of 
and for a free society. The most ur- 
gent responsibility of our colleges 
and secondary schools alike today is 
to acquaint our young people with 
critical issues in public affairs— 
local, national, and internationa!. 
Our junior and community colleges 
can pioneer in cultivating proper at- 
titudes of citizenship in a democratic 
society, attitudes which help the stu- 
dent define the role government 
plays in a good society and the role 
citizens play in good government. 

This is the primary purpose of 
general education. So far as the pro- 
gram of general education is con- 
cerned, there seems to be no one set 
of courses, or one complement of 
experiences, that is indispensable to 
a good general education. It is more 
important to focus on the objectives 
and outcomes of such a program 
than on the subject matter of which 
it is composed. Long study of the 


objectives of general education and 
the analysis of numerous college 
programs leads to the conclusion 
that general education should have 
six major objectives. 

The first of these is concerned 
with the cultivation of effective com- 
munication. It is a matter of funda- 
mental importance in a democracy 
that citizens be able to use the 
mother tongue with clarity, simplic- 
ity, and precision. This means that 
young people must be taught to lis- 
ten, to read, to write, and to speak 
understandably, and to order their 
thoughts in a logical and effective 
manner. 


THINKING 


The second objective which has to 
do with thinking is difficult to define 
or describe. It involves training in 
the collection of facts relative to a 
problem, a critical examination of 
those facts, and their organization in 
such form that conclusions can be 
drawn from them. It also requires a 
cultivation of the habit of suspend- 
ing judgment until an adequate 
body of information is at hand to 
permit the drawing of a conclusion. 
It involves tolerance toward the 
opinion of others. And most im- 
portant of all, it involves a cultiva- 
tion of the desire to arrive at the 
truth, 

But the development of the intel- 
lectual powers of the individual is 
not enough. As a third objective, he 
must also be taught to live with his 
fellow men on a decent basis. This 
is probably the most important ob- 
jective not only of general education 
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but of all education today. The great 
majority of problems which face hu- 
man beings now could be solved on 
the basis of the knowledge and skills 
which we already possess if the 
peopl s of the world could approach 
these problems in a spirit of under- 
standing, mutual respect, and good- 
will. Until men and nations are 
willing to place the general welfare 
above their own selfish interest, dis- 
cord and conflict among nations 
will continue. 


APPRECIATION AND CREATION 


Fourthly, is the matter of the 
appreciation of beauty and the capac- 
ity to create it in our own lives. It 
is important that a program of gen- 
eral education include as one of its 
objectives the cultivation of the 


esthetic sensibilities. This means in- 
creased esthetic awareness and an ap- 
preciation of music and the other 
arts. Instruction of this kind will not 
only increase the beauty in our lives 
and provide for many persons a con- 
structive leisure-time activity, it will 
also give the individual] an excellent 
means for diverting his attention 
from the incessant activities which 
occupy most Americans and which 
often lead to emotional distress and 
mental disorder. 

The fifth objective of general edu- 
cation is the cultivation of habits of 
healthful living. Any satisfactory 
and productive life must to a large 
degree depend on sound physical 
and mental health. This topic hard- 
ly needs elaboration. 

And lastly, but by no means the 
least important of these objectives, 
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is the cultivation of good citizen- 
ship. Instruction in civics, political 
science, and the related social sci- 
ences, however important in this re- 
spect, is not enough to guarantee 
that the individual will understand 
his government and participate in 
the important activities of public 
life. The entire program of the in- 
stitution must be involved in this 
process. Student participation in de- 
ciding policies which shall govern 
the academic community can assist. 
Taking part in various extracurricu- 
lar activities in which the democratic 
process is at work can also contrib- 
ute largely to the cultivation of 
democratic ideals and habits. 

In developing programs to meet 
these objectives, institutions will use 
their own individual resources, 
staffs, and other facilities. There is 
one principle, however, which it 
seems must guide such planning— 
faculties must use imagination in de- 
veloping new patterns of course or- 
ganization and new campus experi- 
ences to achieve these goals. 

The junior-college general-educa- 
tion program should rest on the as- 
sumption that the student will finish 
his formal education at the end of 
the 14th grade. The program of gen- 
eral studies, therefore, must be 
terminal in character, and it must 
send the student forth prepared for 
the broad and exacting responsibili- 
ties of citizenship in this complex 
world. General-education courses 
embodying broad areas of knowl- 
edge such as the physical sciences, 
biological sciences, natural sciences, 
and the fine arts that are not intend- 
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ed to be preparatory for further edu- 
cation at an advanced level should 
be developed. 

Many junior-college students, of 
course, transfer to another college or 
university with the intention of tak- 
ing advanced degrees. Four-year in- 
stitutions have, on the whole, ex- 
pected the junior colleges to make 
their courses conform to the syste- 
matic preparatory courses common 
in the first two years of four-year 
programs. This is a great misfortune, 
for these conventional courses do 
not fulfill the requirements of gen- 
eral education. Moreover, the ma- 
jority of students do not go to take 
the advanced instruction for which 
they were presumably preparing. But 
the most telling fact in this connec- 
tion is that innumerable studies have 
shown that students with good rec- 
ords can do advanced work quite sat- 
isfactorily without first having com- 
pleted the conventional systematic 
elementary instruction. 

It is not necessary, therefore, for 
junior colleges to follow the conven- 
tional curriculum pattern in the first 
two years of other institutions. Of 
course, it is not necessary for these 
four-year institutions to follow the 
conventional pattern either, but that 
is another question. 

The principal suggestion with re- 
gard to the development of the cur- 
riculum in the junior colleges is that 
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these institutions should declare 
their right and their intention to or- 
ganize their educational programs 
according to the needs of their stu- 
dents. Insofar as they do this, they 
will be discharging their responsi- 
bility to the many hundreds of 
thousands of young people who will 
enter their doors in the coming 
years. To the extent that they are 
guided by convention and expedi- 
ency and do not attempt to fit their 
programs to the needs of local stu- 
dents, they will be remiss in their re- 
sponsibilities. 

This is more than an academic 
matter. We live in a world in which 
young people must be prepared for 
the heavy responsibilities which lie 
immediately ahead. They must make 
decisions of determinative signifi- 
cance in the lives of all Americans 
and, indeed, of people everywhere 
in the world. It is of the utmost im- 
portance, therefore, that they be as 
fully prepared as possible to make 
wise and sound decisions with re- 
gard to the conduct of their own 
lives and with regard to public pol- 
icy—domestic and international. 

The junior college is a vital and 
growing institution. Its leaders have 
been imaginative and courageous in 
meeting the urgent problems with 
which they have been faced. No 
doubt they will continue to be so in 
the future. e 


SOME idea of the junior-college picture in American can 
be gotten by reference to the following table: ! 

Region Number Enrolment Region Number Enrolment 
New England 42 19,314 Southern 204 92,599 
Middle States 80 52,493 Northwest 23 24,477 
North Central 206 110,354 West. (Cal.) 80 162,059 
1From the Junior College Journal, XX (February, 1950), 319. 








Guide for Supervisory Personnel 


What Help Do Teachers Want? 


VERNON L. REPLOGLE 


In Educational Leadership 


) = problems cause teach- 


ers concern, what barriers to better 
teaching are most frustrating to 
them? There seems to be only one 
method of finding out. Fortunately 
it is an exceedingly simple one— 
asking them. 

This writer, via questionnaires 
and conversations, did ask over 300 
teachers representing various for- 
ward-looking school systems in the 
Middle West. He asked them to 
express themselves frankly and truly 
in respect to two phases of supervi- 
sion: the areas in which help was 
most desired, and the manner and 
atmosphere in which they wanted 
the requested help to be given. 

Teachers were uniform in their 
insistence that he who supervises 
should first of all be a respecter of 
human personality and should be 
concerned with people, not things; 
that he should be someone who 
likes and understands both children 
and teachers; and one who puts 
final emphasis on pupil behavior 
rather than on teacher performance. 
They want a supervisor who can take 
suggestions as well as give them 
and thoroughly understands the sub- 
ject or area supervised. They give 
high priority to the person who can 
provide group leadership and is 
able to weld a faculty into a pro- 
ductive working group. Teachers 
want to be given credit for the abil- 
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ity to do intelligent thinking; con- 
sequently, they want to receive help 
in solving their own problems 
rather than in being told the an- 
swers. They plead for someone who 
can communicate on their own level 
and who can express his ideas in 
concrete terms. 

Teachers want someone whose 
aspiration level is skyborne yet suf- 
ficiently earthbound to permit him 
a degree of happiness to begin 
working with teachers on their cur- 
rent level regardless of where this 
level might be; they reject the im- 
patient hyperthyroid, atomic type 
who is satisfied with nothing short 
of an immediate and thorough over- 
haul of teaching methods and a 
complete redesign of the teacher's 
personality. 

They want a supervisor who is 
neither shackled nor coerced by a 
one-track mind or method but who 
realizes that “many roads lead to 
Rome.” They want to be helped by 
someone who has faith in them, 
someone who can make them feel 
secure and wanted. They ask that 
this help come from an individual 
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who maintains a steady perspective 
and sees both teachers and pupils 
as human beings rather than as 
scholars only. In short, teachers are 
stubbornly persistent in insisting 
that their ideal supervisor shall be 
one who exemplifies the democratic 
personality, one who is sympathetic 
and sensitive to human values. 

Only after the teachers had made 
it unmistakably clear that supervi- 
sion should be given in the spirit 
and manner prescribed above, were 
they willing to indicate the kinds 
of help and areas in which they 
wanted it most. Here responses 
were as varied as the personality, 
training, teaching assignment, and 
experience background of each 
teacher. A majority of responses 
did, however, show convergence 
and agreement on certain common 
areas in which they said their prob- 
lems existed. 

There was general agreement 
that they wanted help in the follow- 
ing areas, whether from curricu- 
lum consultant, principal, or special- 
ized consultant: 


1. Improving teaching methods and 
techniques—how introduce and teach a 
unit, lesson, or center-of-experience ; how 
plan with pupils; where locate materi- 
als; what technique will work best. 

2. Utilizing some of the newly dis- 
covered principles of group dynamics— 
how change the morale and behavior of 
groups; how get feeling of security and 
maximum participation; how make class 
groups more productive, aid them to 
reach decisions, to evaluate their own 
working. 

3. Locating and utilizing community 
resources. 

4. Providing for individual differences 
in a crowded classroom—how work with 


a small group and at the same time keep 
other pupils profitably busy, how meet 
widely disparate abilities and interests in 
the same class group. 

5. Handling pupil behavior, discipline 
cases—how balance individual welfare 
with group welfare; how help the in- 
dividual without harming the group and 
vice-versa. 

6. Meeting needs of atypical pupils— 
low IQ, high IQ, physically handi- 
capped, 

7. Caring for the needs of the emo- 
tionally maladjusted—how be more than 
sympathetic; how provide experiences 
and guidance that will contribute to 
emotional maturity. 

8. Enabling teachers to evaluate their 
own teaching competency—what makes 
me a good teacher; what are my teach- 
ing liabilities; what'are my assets. 

9. Using art and music to better aa- 
vantage in the regular classroom situa- 
tion—how to utilize the arts in general 
education. 

10. Relating the ongoing activity 
(unit, center-of-experience, project) to 
the problems, concerns, and tensions of 
pupils—how better meet needs and in- 
terests of pupils in current teaching sit- 
uations. 

11. Using the current teaching situa- 
tion to make more understandable the 
contemporary social realities (1.e., social 
problems and forces which characterize 
our society)—how translate the problems 
and issues of modern society into teach- 
able elements. 

12. Making better use of visual aids. 

13. Locating and making available 
expert resources personnel as special 
problems arise—who knows the answers 
to our problems and how we can get 
his help. 

14. Identifying and utilizing the pos- 
sibilities of the current classroom activity 
(problem, unit, project, lesson) for pur- 
poses of clarifying, and enabling pupils 
better to understand democratic values, 
loyalties, and beliefs—how enable pupils 
to identify, compare, and contrast author- 
itarian versus democratic values; how 
intellectualize democratic values. 
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15. Constructing and building teaching 
units on problems and topics not found 
in basic textbooks (1.e., use of leisure 
time; consumer education; understand- 
ing one’s self and others; United Na- 
tions; conservation; and making, choos- 
ing, and holding friends)—how deviate 
from the textbook without getting lost. 

These are the pronouncements of 
a sizable group of thinking teachers 
who are at this moment influencing 
profoundly the lives of boys and 
girls in American classrooms. The 
results may be encouraging to some, 
discouraging to others, but they may 
be ignored only at the peril of effec- 
tive supervision. The findings are 
hopeful in the sense that if teachers 
are given adequate help in areas in 
which they request it, a brighter 
day for education is on the way. 
They are discouraging in the sense 
that teachers are asking for help 
and seem to be blocked, at least 
partially, in so many areas crucial 
to good education. 

This data hardly supports the tra- 
ditional thesis that teachers are un- 
willing to move and are resistant to 
education attuned to 20th-century 


living. It should be quickly pointed © 


out, however, that the specific find- 
ings of this survey do not constitute 
a pat and closed answer to the kinds 
of help teachers desire from super- 
visors; it may only be said that they 
are valid indicators and clues to 
some of the problems moving across 
the center of the stage at this time. 
Implications for supervision are 
not difficult to locate in the findings 
of this study. But perhaps the im- 
plication that stands out most clear- 
ly is found nowhere in the findings 
of the survey but in the approach 
itself. We need to be more con- 
cerned with implementing the prin- 
ciple and utilizing the process of 
tailoring supervision to the prob- 
lems of teachers. We must pin- 
point the trouble or friction areas, 
we must locate the blocks and prob- 
lems which teachers face and give 
particularized help as needed. The 
supervisor who does not begin with 
the problems of teachers may find 
himself in the unenviable position 
of a leader without followers. Our 
concept of supervision and demo- 
cratic leadership must become one 
and the same. . 


UN Album 


EDUCATORS now have an opportunity to bring the voices and the events of 
United Nations activities to their schools through phonograph records. 
The documentary discs have been assembled in albums, available at both 
standard (78 r.p.m.) and long-playing (33 1/3 r.p.m.) speeds. 

Voices heard are those of UN delegates and working teams at confer- 
ences and in the field. The series was edited from 33,000 discs and many 
thousands of feet of magnetic tape which comprise the aural history 
of the UN. For information, write to the Education Section, Department of 
Public Information, United Nations, Lake Success, N. Y. 
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Muskegon’s Formula 


An Equitable and Workable Plan for 
Salary Schedules 


Morris TELES 


In the Nation's Schools 


J ue Muskegon Plan  encom- 
passes a method of assuring that 
changes in salary schedule shall be 
just and predetermined, realistic and 
workable. It neither demands nor 
provides for increases in teachers’ 
salaries. No plan can do that. 
Boards of education have power 
neither to tax mor to assess and 
should not try to guarantee increases. 

Furthermore, since teachers’ sal- 
aries are admittedly inadequate, no 
plan should be entertained that 
would, in effect, freeze the purchas- 
ing power of these salaries. The 
Muskegon Plan does provide for an 
equitable distribution of available 
funds and a means of determining 
when these funds are adequate. 

The particular case of Muskegon 
we shall discuss is a definite and 
representative example that should 
illustrate the points that we shall 
make. With slight mathematical re- 
visions, the facts hold for most 
school systems. 

The first step in our plan is to 
adopt a salary schedule based on 
points instead of dollars. Each 
teacher is represented by a number 
of points. Let us suppose that the 
whole staff of classroom teachers is 
represented by 60,000 points and 
that the amount allocated for teach- 
ers’ salaries is $1,200,000. Then each 
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point is worth $20, and the mini- 
mum and maximum salaries on the 
schedule are $2000 and $4300, re- 
spectively. When income varies, 
teachers’ salaries maintain the same 
ratios. 

In the symbol M65.134 the 65 
denotes that at each level of training 





Schedule M65.134 
No Training 
Degree B.A. M.A. 
(Points) (Points) (Points) 
100 120 130 
101 122 132 
103 125 135 
106 130 140 
109 135 146 
112 140 152 
115 146 158 
118 152 164 
122 158 171 
126 164 178 
130 171 185 
134 178 192 
138 185 200 
142 192 208 
146 198 215 
150 
155 
160 
165 


Service 
Year 
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there shall be an increase of 65 per- 
cent from the minimum to the maxi- 
mum salary. A larger figure is de- 
sirable and should be used by sys- 
tems with more favorable financial 
support. In Muskegon, however, a 
larger number would cause the mini- 
num salaries to be much below cur- 
rent standards. 

The digit 1 after the decimal 
point denotes a period of probation. 
In the first schedule the beginning 
teacher receives only one full raise 
from the first to the third year of 
service. 

The digits 3 and 4 denote that 
nondegree teachers shall receive an- 
nual increases of approximately 3 
percent and degree teachers, of 4 
percent, beginning with the third 
year of service. This enables each 
teacher to reach the maximum in a 
normal period of years. 

The M denotes a starting ratio of 
100:120:130 for beginning teachers 
with no degree, a bachelor’s degree, 
and a master’s degree respectively. 
Other ratios may work better for 
other school systems. 

The best figures available at the 
time that teachers’ contracts were is- 
sued indicated that the point would 
have a value of $21.09 and that 
salaries for the year 1950-51 would 
be as indicated in the second table. 

The symbol * indicates that these 
89 teachers receive raises less than 
anticipated under the old plan. The 
symbol ** indicates that these 217 
teachers receive raises of up to $234 
more than anticipated. The remain- 
ing 40 teachers, it appears, would 
be asked to accept reductions in sal- 


= 


ary. For the transition period, how- 
ever, a small special allocation with- 
in the limitations of the budget 
would assure that all of the teachers 
would receive at least half of the in- 
creases anticipated. That is to say, 
fewer than 129 teachers would be 
disappointed by amounts ranging 
from $1 to $50 a year, while 217 
teachers would be favored by sums 
of from $1 to $234 a year. Since the 
maximums in every training group 
would be increased, eventually even 
the temporarily unfortunate minority 
would gain by the change. 





Schedule M65.134 
Training 

B.A. M.A. 
$2531 $2742 
2573 2784 
2636 2847 
2742 2953* 
2847 3079* 
2953* 3206* 
3079* 3332* 
3206* 3459* 
3332* 3606* * 
3459* 3754** 
3606* 3902** 
3754* 4049* * 
3902* 4218** 
4049* 4387** 
4176** 4534** 


Service No 
Year Degree 
1 $2109** 

2130** 
2172** 
2236** 
2299* * 
2362** 
2425** 
2489* * 
2513"* 
2657** 
2742** 
2826* * 
2910** 
2995* 

3079* 

3164* 

3269* 

3374* 

3480* * 





The foregoing plan provides a 
method for distributing among the 
classroom teachers that part of the 
budget allocated for teachers’ sal- 
aries. How shall this allocation be 
determined? 

Clearly the allocation for teachers’ 
salaries should depend om the num- 
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ber and quality of the staff members 
and the purchasing power of the 
budget. The latter factor depends, of 
course, on the amount of the bud- 
get and the cost-of-living index. Let 
us consider the formula 

6PI 

X = —— + 33 
B 

where X represents the percentage 
of the total budget to be allocated 
for teachers’ salaries, P is the total 
point value of the staff under sched- 
ule M65.134, I is the cost-of-living 
index, and B is the operating bud- 
get. The numbers 6 and 33 are em- 
pirical, and vary for different sys- 
tems. 

Except under extreme conditions 
the value of X will range between 
62 and 66, the lower and upper 
limits allowable for the teachers’ 
percentage. If X is less than 62 or 
greater than 66, the lower and upper 
limits respectively determine the per- 
centage. 

The foregoing formula provides 
for increased compensation for a 
staff that is superior qualitatively or 
quantitatively; it provides for in- 
creases in salaries whenever the bud- 
get or the consumers’ index in- 
creases. But it does more. The form- 
ula allows funds for physical main- 
tenance and improvement when eco- 
nomic conditions allow, that is, 
when the real value of the budget is 
high; conversely, it limits these 
funds when the purchasing power 
of the budget is low. 

The value of X is, furthermore, 
a barometer for the financial state of 
the school system. High values of X 
signify poor conditions; low values 


of X denote good health. Values 
above 64 point to the need for fur- 
ther funds or retrenchment. Values 
above 66 are concern for alarm, 
the only cures for which are less 
service or more dollars. 

If X has a normal value of 63 it 
follows algebraically that B = 1/5 
PI. This formula offers a rule-of- 
thumb method of approximating the 
following year’s budget. 

The first part of the Muskegon 
Plan provides for a point basis in- 
stead of a dollar basis for teachers’ 
salaries. It provides that no group of 
teachers shall be favored over any 
other group when economic condi- 
tions change. The second part pro- 
vides for a specific point schedule 
based on equity and experience. 
The third part guarantees the 
teachers a fair share of the total op- 
erating budget without . straining 
other services of the school system. 

Together the three parts provide 
for just and automatic changes in 
teachers’ salaries and they offer a 
useful tool in the fight for fair re- 
muneration. 

We have been going around in 
circles for a long time. What is the 
point of striving for better mini- 
mum salaries for teachers if funds 
for minimum salaries are raised at 
the expense of the trained and ex- 
perienced teacher? Why should we 
waste energy begging for salary in- 
creases that have no added purchas- 
ing power? If the higher salaries 
bear a fixed ratio to the lower sal- 
aries, we need but concentrate our 
efforts in raising the purchasing 
power of a point as it was defined 
previously. e 








For Vitality and Efficiency 


Group Dynamics and the School Staff 
y 
FRED P. BARNES 
In the Bulletin of the NASSP 


Our democracy will work only 
as its citizens learn to make it work. 
Fortunately, in the last decade we 
have learned a few concepts and 
techniques related to the dynamics 
of good human relations. We don’t 
know very much about this field 
yet but it is evident from research 
data and reports of practice that we 
know enough to develop groups of 
vitality and efficiency in doing the 
jobs of our society. 

Such concepts and techniques 
have particular significance for 
school staffs. Today's teachers are 
the tutors in human relations and 
group work for tomorrow's adult 
citizens. As teachers grow in ability 
to understand and use the dynamics 
of group relations, they will com- 
municate their insights and con- 
cepts to students. Furthermore, as 
teachers and administrators learn 
effective techniques of productive 
group work,’ democratic school ad- 
ministration will advance from a 
generalized ideal to a specific reality. 

Development of ability in group 
processes is not easy, but there is 
no mystery about it. The basic in- 
sights we now have into the inner 
clockwork of group dynamics are 
well within the understanding and 
use of all school staffs. What, then, 
are the concepts and techniques 
which may be employed by any 
school staff to develop meaning and 
productivity in their group relations? 





Fred P. Barnes is Assistant Profes- 
sor of Education at the University 
of Illinois, Urbana. Reported from 
the Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, XXXIV (April, 1950), 40-45. 





Most reports of experimentation 
in group work with school people 
seem to be squarely based on four 
postulates related to the values of 
our society and the nature of indi- 
vidual growth and learning in that 
society. 


1. That human relations of highest 
value are based on democratic ethics. 
For school people this implies that inter- 
personal relations should be those of 
professional equals, not those of a status 
hierarchy. 

2. That group productiveness is best 
achieved in a permissive environment. 
Closely related to the first postulate, this 
concept assumes that groups should de- 
termine their own goals and methods, 
not have them restrictively set for them. 

3. That individual growth and learn- 
ing are best fostered in a group climate 
hospitable to change. 

4. That individual teacher growth is 
a necessary condition of curriculum de- 
velopment. 


Acceptance of the frame of refer- 
ence provided by these four postu- 
lates does not alone guarantee 
efficiency. The first condition of 
group work, logically, is that of hav- 
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ing a group and not a mere aggre- 
gate of individuals. Groups must 
be grown; they do not evolve cas- 
ually through routine meetings and 
chance socializing. As a group 
gfows to become more than the 
sum of its individual personalities 
distinctive group structure becomes 
evident through shared goals, com- 
mon aspirations, and common ab- 
horrences. Group structure emerges 
as it is deliberately worked for. 

The roles leaders and members 
play contribute greatly to the ma- 
turity and efficiency of groups. A 
few discreet jobs for leaders and 
members have been suggested by 
students of the group process. 
These jobs are deemed to have di- 
rect bearing on group well-being. 

The group /eader has two simul- 
taneous functions: that of directly 
helping the group to a greater ma- 
turity and production (process) and 
that of helping the group to aware- 
ness of solutions to problems (con- 
tent). 

In performance of the process 
function the group leader will aid 
the group in attaining desirable 
growth. He will assist group mem- 
bers to make group-oriented rather 
than ego-oriented contributions. He 
will help the group evaluate itself 
in terms of production quality. He 
will emphasize by his own leader- 
ship that leadership is a function 
instead of a status position. As a 
group matures the leadership will 
be a shared function, passing from 
one group member to another as 
differing knowledges and abilities 
are needed. 


The group leader’s content func- 
tion calls for attention to the pro- 
motion of genuine group decisions 
and actions. The skillful leader 
will guide groups to make decisions 
based on their own insights. He 
will open the channels for intercom- 
munication. The content quality 
of group production can be facili- 
tated through complete access to 
necessary information. 

Group members have their jobs 
also. No group will grow much 
with passive members. Members 
are responsible for the preservation 
of a permissive environment. Indi- 
vidual group members may domin- 
ate the group through attitudes of 
superiority, blame, and the like. All 
group members should help each 
group member prevent such restric- 
tions on freedom of movement. 
Group members do not sit silent. 
They are willing to contribute 
problems, resources, and solutions. 
They are ready to clarify, resolve 
tensions and dilemmas, and point 
up issues. All these functions are 
closely related to the heart of group 
production. Group members develop 
selfdiscipline in keeping ‘‘on-the- 
beat’’ and pushing group thinking 
forward. This job is also closely 
related to that of refraining from 
oratory, time-hogging, and the like. 

Of course few groups start with 
an orientation, leadership, or mem- 
bership ready-made to function ma- 
turely. But it is well to increase in 
efficiency and accomplishment as 
rapidly as possible. There are some 
techniques which have been found 
useful in speeding the group growth 





GROUP DYNAMICS 


process. Much research evidence 
points to the high value of each 
group's proceeding on an _ experi- 
mental, creative basis to discover 
and analyze its own dynamics. This 
very introspective function, educa- 
tive in itself, might be viewed as one 
of the most persuasive techniques 
for building effective groups. 

Two specialized jobs which may 
be assigned to group members are 
those of process observer and group 
recorder. The observer from his 
detached position may mirror the 
group back to itself and lead in an 
analysis of ‘how well have we 
done?” The recorder keeps a run- 
ning record of the group’s produc- 
tion and his notes may be made 
available for distribution. 

Another technique is that of ro/e- 
playing, or socio-drama. This is a 
medium in which the group may 
examine the effect of group proced- 
ures on personalities involved. In 
a “play” situation, several people 
may act out a scenario. This tech- 
nique makes possible valuable obser- 
vation of the dynamics involved in 
human relations and does so in a 
setting from which ego threats have 
been eliminated. 

Any group can transform its 
work from inefficient operation to a 
challenging journey in human rela- 
tions. Granted the democratic ethic 
of our four postulates, plus a dis- 
position to embark on experimental 
voyages, plus a knowledge of the 
little that is known in group dy- 
namics, school staffs can more than 
efficiently meet their vital responsi- 
bility to our society. * 








What Is It? 

THE Adul: Education Bulletin for 
February, 1950, has this to say 
about Group Dynamics: Group 
dynamics is scientific analysis and 
experimentation of changing and 
moving forces that operate within 
all groups—whether autocratically 
or democratically led, whether 
with good or bad purposes. As 
one of the new, but important, 
areas of social science, the study 
of these changing forces—the 
study of group dynamics—is a 
reputable field of scientific in- 
quiry. The article goes on to 
point out the confusion which ap- 
pears to be present when such 
statements as this can be made: 
“We need more group dynamics 
in our meeting.” 

Such confusion, the Bulletin 
author feels, has come about in 
part through the wide establish- 
ment of training programs de- 
signed to train leaders and mem- 
bers to operate at higher levels of 
effectiveness. In so doing it has 
sometimes been assumed that the 
techniques of training in group 
leadership are synonymous with 
group dynamics. Role-playing, 
observers, and observation forms 
have been used to help both 
leaders and staff to work out the 
steps in problem-solving -most 
appropriate to a given situation. 

Such techniques and methods 
may have grown out of research 
Or experimentation in group 
dynamics. But these methods and 
techniques, which may or may not 
continue to be effective, and which 
have been developed and used at 
conferences, workshops, and train- 
ing institutes are mot group dy- 
namics. Confusion arises when 
techniques and methods are con- 
fused with basic research and when 
methods of evaluation of the one 
are used to evaluate the other. 




















Consider the Source and the Surrounds 


Planned Lighting 


PAUL W. SEAGERS 


In the Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University 


LANNED lighting is more than 
introducing a quantity of artificial 
light into a room. It is the balancing 
of the elements of the visual envir- 
onment to the point where the hu- 
man organism can obtain optimum 
performance with a minimum ex- 
penditure of bodily energy. The 
visual environment is composed of 
the source of light and the sur- 
rounds. The source may be natural, 
artificial, or a combination of both 
of these. 

The modern source of artificial 
light is the electric lamp or tube, and 
may be either incandescent or fluor- 
escent in type. The incandescent 
lamp, in use for so many years that 
we have become quite accustomed to 
seeing objects in its yellowish light, 
is simple, requires no accessories, 
and needs only to be replaced after 
burning out. 

So far as light is concerned, this 
lamp has all the characteristics of 
good light; however, it uses a little 
more than twice the amount of cur- 
rent that a fluorescent lamp con- 
sumes for the same light output. 
Used in too great a number of wat- 
tage, it can cause excessive heat dis- 
comfiture and overburdening of the 
ventilating system during a cooling 
season. 

The fluorescent lamp or tube radi- 
ates light because of the activation 
of phosphors within the tube. In 
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various combinations of these phos- 
phors the tubes give off light in the 
yellow or blue range. These tubes 
give off little heat and are highly 
efficient. The light is of good qual- 
ity and is not harmful when the 
lamps are properly installed. Tube 
life can be materially shortened by 
frequent starting; thus it is usually 
more economical to leave lights on 
rather than to turn them off with 
slight changes in room intensities. 

When a bare lamp or bulb is 
suspended within the visual field, it 
causes discomfort because of its 
brightness or glare. At this time no 
tube in general use should be used 
bare. Lighting fixtures are usually 
classified according to their general 
light pattern—that is, the amount 
of light sent upward or downward. 
The direct lighting fixture directs 
from 90 to 100 percent of its light 
downward and from 10 to 0 percent 
of its light upward. 

This fixture can be used for local 
task lighting, but should never be 
used for general lighting in a class- 
room, as it produces too much glare 
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and shadow. The same, in different 
combinations of percentages, may be 
said of various other types. The in- 
direct light is the least efficient of 
all the fixtures, but it gives the high- 
est quality of light. This light di- 
rects 10 to O percent of its light 
downward and 90 to 100 percent 
of the light upward, so that the ceil- 
ing becomes the main reflective 
source of light. A slightly translu- 
cent fixture is better than one that is 
entirely opaque, because it mini- 
mizes the brightness difference be- 
tween the fixture itself and the il- 
luminated ceiling. 

Increasing the intensity of light 
in a room without any consideration 
of the environment in which the 
light is to function is very poor prac- 
tice. Good light environment not 
only reflects light properly, making 
it work efficiently, but also provides 
a minimum of brightness difference 
in the visual field so that the eyes do 
not have to try constantly to accom- 
modate to extremes in brightness. 
Frequently in churches the stained 
glass windows seem too bright for 
comfort, when the real difficulty is 
the extreme difference in brightness 
between the stained glass window 
and the dark window trim and walls. 
If the trim and walls are painted a 
light color, the difficulty ceases. 
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Since to determine brightness re- 
quires a rather expensive instrument 
and a trained observer, the recom- 
mended procedure is to select colors 
and finishes on the basis of their 
light-reflection factors, or the per- 
centage of light which they will re- 
flect. 

If they are selected in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of 
the National Council on School- 
house Construction the brightness 
difference of the surrounds will be 
well within the approved limits. The 
ceiling should have a light-reflection 
factor of 85 percent or better; the 
walls, 60 percent or better; the dado 
or wainscot, 40 percent or better; all 
trim, 40 to 60 percent reflection fac- 
tor; floors, desk, and other equip- 
ment, 30 to 40 percent reflection fac- 
tor; and chalkboards, 20 to 25 pet- 
cent reflection factor. 

Thus we see that planned lighting 
actually involves the proper selec- 
tion of finishes for the surrounds ag 
well as the proper selection and in- 
stallation of the luminaires or light 
source. 

Intensity of illumination is only 
a part of the whole visual en- 
vironment, and in many instances it 
may even be secondary to the bal- 
ancing of the brightness within the 
visual field. fy 


History by Air 


STUDENTS in the eighth-grade American history classes at 
Lakeland, Florida, High School have hitched radio to their 
regular classwork. They use short-wave equipment to con- 
tact persons and communities in various parts of the country, 
according to the Journal of the AER for March, 1950. 
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From a “Basic Living” Course 


Battle Creek Learns about Drop-Outs 


HUuBERT M. Evans 


In the Teachers College Record 


One of the research activities of 
the teachers of Basic Living courses! 
in the Battle Creek High School is 
the discovery of the common prob- 
lems of the tenth-grade students who 
enter senior high school. Uncover- 
ing problems relevant to these young 
people is a feature of the classroom 
throughout the year. Students are en- 
couraged to state their problems and 
questions in writing and to place 
them in a question box. The teach- 
ing group also gathers information 
concerning problems of the sopho- 
mores from counselors, other teach- 
ers, and parents. Use is made of the 
Mooney Problem Check List as a 
diagnostic instrument. 

One of the first problems pro- 
posed by the Battle Creek Senior 
High School to the Institute con- 
cerned drop-outs or school-leavers. 
As the drop-out problem was one of 
the important concerns of those who 
were instrumental in developing the 
Basic Living work, and as one of the 
hypotheses held by the cooperating 
teachers group was that the Basic 
Living work should decrease pro- 
gressively the number of drop-outs 


1“Basic Living” is a tenth-grade gen- 


 eral-education course given in the Battle 


Creek, Michigan, High School. It was 
developed as a cooperative project in- 
volving Battle Creek school authorities 
and the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute, 
New York City. Mr. Evans served as 
a consultant on the proiect. 





Hubert M. Evans is on the staff at 
the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute 
of School Experimentation, New 
York City. He was Editor of the 
Progress Report from which this ma- 
terial was abstracted. Reported from 
the Teachers College Record, Li 
(April, 1950), 448-52. 
in the tenth grade, the study of 
school-leavers was broadened and in- 
tensified early in the cooperative 
project to become one of the objec- 
tives of the Basic Living Program. 
The elimination of drop-outs is an 
objective not only of importance to 
many tenth graders but also it 
is so to the senior high school 
as a whole and to education in gen- 
eral. Experiences provided in Basic 
Living should be oriented to the 
general problem of reducing the 
number of drop-outs and failures in 
the senior high school. 





SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


A brief summary of the findings 
of this study to date follows. 

1. Compared to the total number 
of high-school drop-outs, the num- 
ber who left school in the tenth 
grade has decreased from 48 per- 
cent of the school total in 1946-47 
to 43 percent in 1948-49. Practically 
all the ‘enth-grade drop-outs are in 
the general curriculum. The num- 
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ber of tenth-grade boys who left 
school exceeded the number of girls 
in each of the three years covering 
the study. 

2. The ‘facts’ concerning the 
1Q’s of the tenth-grade drop-outs 
are not so unfavorable as many 
teachers believe. Although the drop- 
out group includes a higher percent- 
age of IQ’s below 90 than is true 
for the total school group, never- 
theless, a large number of students 
in the former category can profit by 
further formal education, providing 
needed changes in the school aur- 
riculum can be brought about. 

3. As might be expected, the 
reading ability of the tenth-grade 
drop-out students is less than for 
the tenth grade as a whole. There 
has been a steady decrease in the 
number of drop-outs whose reading 
level is tenth grade or above. Such 
findings and the possibility of im- 
proving the reading ability of many 
of the poorer readers point to the 
probability that the reading ability 
of many of the drop-outs need not 
be a major cause for leaving school. 


NOT GRADES ALONE 


4. Poor grades have often been 
given as a major reason for students’ 
leaving high school. While grades 
are undoubtedly an important fac- 
tor, they often reflect maladjustment 
and other factors not too closely re- 
lated to innate ability. Actually, the 
scholastic records of the tenth-grade 
drop-outs over the past three years 
are not too bad. During this period 
50 percent or more of grades re- 
ceived by the girls were C or better, 


while from 28 to 56 percent of the 
grades received by the boys were C 
or better. This seems to indicate that 
a number of the tenth-grade drop- 
outs are not failing in their school 
work when they leave school, al- 
though the drop-out group receive 
a higher percentage of failing 
grades than the tenth graders who 
remain in school. 

5. The number of drop-out stu- 
dents working part-time while at- 
tending school has fluctuated over 
the three-year period. When com- 
pared with the percentage of all 
tenth-grade students in the school 
who worked part-time, the evidence 
indicated that it seems unlikely that 
working part-time while in school 
is a major influence in determining 
the total number of drop-outs at the 
tenth-grade level. 

6. During 1948-49 a study of 
the home adjustment of drop-out 
students was begun. For that year it 
was estimated that about one-fourth 
of the drop-outs came from homes 
judged to be “‘adequate’’ by the 
counselors and teachers, about one- 
fourth from “inadequate” homes, 
and about one-half from broken 
homes. It seems likely on the basis 
of this incomplete evidence that 
there is a relationship between the 
quality of home life and the number 
of drop-outs at the tenth-grade level, 
as nearly three-fourths of the drop- 
out students came from inadequate 
or broken homes. 

7. It has been found that the po- 
tential drop-out student is less likely 
to participate in out-of-class school 
activities than the average student 
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(for the three-year period covered 
by this study). In fact, only about 
20 percent of the drop-outs took 
part in such activities. This per- 
centage is considerably lower than 
for the student body as a whole. 
Interestingly enough, the students 
who drop out of school engage in 
fewer organized community activi- 
ties than do the students who remain 
in school. The drop-out student is 
more likely to find his companion- 
ship at the skating rink, in the bil- 
liard room, or on the street corner 
than with some organized commun- 
ity group. 

8. The two most common reasons 
given by tenth-grade students for 
leaving school are work and lack of 
interest in school subjects. The tenth 
gtaders who leave school to go to 
work do so either because they pre- 
fer work to school or because they 
need money. Twenty-four to 44 per- 
cent, over the three years, gave work 
as the major reason for quitting 
school, and in the same three years 
23 to 28 percent gave lack of inter- 
est in school subjects as their major 
reason for leaving school. The next 
two reasons most commonly assign- 
ed for leaving school are marriage 
and health. It can be anticipated that 
from 8 to 10 percent of the tenth- 
grade drop-outs will leave school 
because of marriage and the same 
percentage for reasons of health. 
The remainder of the tenth-grade 
drop-outs gave a variety of reasons 
for quitting school, the most im- 
portant of which were: asked by the 
school authorities to leave, military 
service, and illness in the home. 


The reasons given by the tenth 
gtaders for quitting school speak for 
themselves. They also indicate the 
need for the school to reappraise its 
total program in light of the two 
major reasons for quitting school 
given by these drop-outs. 

9. As one of the purposes of the 
Basic Living work was to influence 
favorably the number of drop-outs at 
the tenth-grade level, it is extremely 
interesting to note that there was a 2 
percent decrease in the number of 
tenth-grade drop-outs in 1947-48 as 
compared to 1946-47, and nearly a 
4 percent decrease in tenth-grade 
drop-outs in 1948-49 as compared 
to 1947-48. 


PROMISING TREND 


This trend looks promising and if 
continued will reduce tenth-grade 
school-leavers to the vanishing 
point. However, only time can tell 
whether or not this trend will con- 
tinue. It is not at all certain, of 
course, that this decrease in drop- 
outs is a direct result of the Basic 
Living work, as during this period 
of time there has been a general im- 
provement in the total school pro- 
gram, but it seems reasonable to in- 
fer that the Basic Living work has 
played an important part in the gen- 
eral improvement of the school pro- 
gtam and perhaps more directly in 
the decrease in the number of tenth- 
gtade drop-outs. 

The following points may be 
made as a further interpretation of 
these drop-out studies. 

1. Since nearly one-half of the 
total number of drop-outs in the 
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high school occur during the sopho- 
more year, it seems reasonable to 
continue to concentrate efforts on 
reducing the number of drop-outs at 
this grade level. 

2. The majority of the tenth- 
grade drop-outs appear to have 
enough intelligence and reading 
ability to warrant the belief that 
they could profit by formal school 
work if motivation were adequate. 

3. Locating the potential drop- 
out before he actually quits school 
is feasible in most cases and should 
be undertaken on a wider scale than 
is now the case in senior high school. 
The results of this study seem to 
show that the potential drop-out 
will generally (2) be among the 
lower groups in intelligence and 
reading ability, (6) come from an 


unsatisfactory home, (¢) have more 
than his share of failing grades, 
(d) be dissatisfied with his school 
experiences, and (e) be involved in 
fewer out-of-class organized activi- 
ties either in the school or in the 
community. 

It is the feeling of the Basic Liv- 
ing teachers that the drop-out prob- 
lem is a whole school affair and to 
solve it to the satisfaction of both 
the school and the drop-out will re- 
quire some reconstruction in the 
school program over and above the 
Basic Living work. The greatest 
block to the retention of drop-outs 
seems to be the feelings of inade. 
quacy and nonbelongingness, almost 
isolation, which characterize the at- 
titude of potential school-leavers to- 
ward formal school experiences. @ 


AT the 20th anniversary party of the Abraham Lincoln High 
School in New York City recently a sketch was presented in 
which a supervisor paid a teacher a ‘‘surprise’’ visit. As wel- 


come, the teacher sang the following (to the tune of you- 
know-what popular song) :* 


If I knew you were comin’ 

I'da made a plan, 

Made a plan, 

Made a plan, 

If I knew you were comin’ 

I'da made a plan— 

A-Hodja do, a-Hodja do, a-Hodja do! 


Hadja dropped me a memo, I'da used 
the board, 

Wouldna jawed, 

Had you floored. 

Hadja dropped me a memo, 

I'da hemmed and hawed 

And summarized it all for you! 


* Reported in High Points. 
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Oh, I don’t know why you came in, 
Though I do know where you've been 
But it doesn’t matter, 

Cause a chairman 

Hasta chatter 

So come, come, COME, right in! 


If I knew you were comin’ 

And you told the date, 

I'd create— 

Motivate! 

If I knew you were comin’ 

I'da made a plan, 

How-do-you-do, how-do-you-do, 
how-do-you-do! 





Pay-as-Y ou-See 


Television for Educational Institutions 


THOMAS E. CORBETT 
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rr institutions 
quite literally cannot afford to do 
without their own educational tele- 
vision stations. They offer a solu- 
tion to both financial and education- 
al problems. 

Of course, a large initial invest- 
ment will be required to get started 
in educational television, but it will 
be worth the temporary sidetracking 
of many another project. 

Television must not be monopo- 
lized for the purpose of selling 
products almost exclusively to satisfy 
man’s material needs. To do so 
would be to put the cart before the 
horse; for the skills, the character, 
and the social competence, which 
can result only from the right kind 
of education, are the horses which 
pull the cart along the road to either 
material or spiritual satisfactions. 


ULTIMATE MASS MEDIUM 


Television is the ultimate as a 
mass medium of communication. 
The public can be reached more 
economically and much more effec- 
tively than could possibly be the 
case with hundreds of teachers. 
Television will democratize knowl- 
edge in a manner to rival printing in 
the vernacular and the free public 
schools. 

Education, it may be said, has 
operated without the benefit of tele- 
vision thus far; why can’t it con- 





theory for a system of “ pay-as-you- 
see” television and has been advo- 
cating it before the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. He is the 
author of New Directions for Tele- 
vision. Reported from the Educa- 
tional Record, XXXI (April, 
1950), 168-78. 





tinue to do so? The reason lies in 
the very technology which created 
television. Technological advances 
have created personal, political, 
social, and economic problems of 
such complexity and magnitude as 
to place education in a race with 
catastrophe and totalitarianism. Edu- 
cation needed television at least 100 
years ago. Perhaps, if educators had 
had it then we would not have 
quite such a costly backlog of un- 
solved problems plaguing us today. 

The greater efficiency of a motion 
picture or a television program in the 
vivid and accurate transmission of 
ideas is not only necessary as a labor- 
saving device, but it is virtually the 
only way some people will be cap- 
able of learning many of the things 
they need to know in the time they 
have available or will make avail- 
able. Television and films eco- 
nomically and conveniently brought’ 
into the home by television must do 
the job, or it won't be done. Tele- 
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vision and film should make it pos- 
sible to present effectively many 
concepts too difficult for the under- 
standing of those who now become 
discouraged and drop out of educa- 
tional institutions. And even the 
most competent student can be 
taught more correct impressions per 
minute than he is likely to get by 
reading much of the ‘‘gobblede- 
gook” written by many of our 
specialists. 

Public policy is being made this 
year for television. The Federal 
Communications Commission has 
under consideration the assignment 
of 42 new channels to television. 
At least every fourth or fifth channel 
should be reserved for the use of 
nonprofit educational institutions. 
Channels assigned on this basis 
might well prove to be more equit- 
able than an assignment of a block 
of channels in either the upper or 
lower reaches of the television band, 
because the higher and lower fre- 
quencies may not be equally satis- 
factory. 

A good case could be made for 
assigning even more channels to 
educational television than to com- 
mercial television. A study of the 
catalogs of any large university will 
lead to the conclusion that the uni- 
versity offers more hours of pro- 
gram than any two or three of the 
entertainment mediums. Television, 
which disposes of a play in one 
showing, is already repeating itself 
in many of its entertainment fields. 
Thus, from the standpoint of sheer 
volume of output, the educational 
world should eventually need more 


television channels than the enter- 
tainment world. 

We should be able to afford any- 
thing on television we can afford 
in the classroom, stadium, motion 
picture or legitimate theater, and 
even to some extent anything we 
can afford in print. Yet, our present 
commercial broadcasters cannot pos- 
sibly give us this on advertising 
revenue alone. They will eventually 
make a profit in the large metro- 
politan areas, and provide some kind 
of television programming dedi- 
cated to the selling of goods. They 
will not be able to keep good sus 
taining programs on the air as they 
have done in some cases on radio, 
because of the much greater expense 
of television. 


NOT UTOPIAN 


Persons who are unfamiliar with 
the field are, at first, inclined to 
place ‘‘pay-as-you-see” television in 
the same category as ‘‘rockets to the 
moon.” However, the idea is far 
removed from this category. The 
members of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission have declared 
their minds to be open on the sub- 
ject, and recently granted a’ petition 
by Zenith Radio Corporation to run 
a 90-day experiment with television 
on a “pay-as-you-see” basis. Zenith 
expects to spend a half million dol- 
lars on this trial run. 

Nearly everyone who has studied 
the problem, and whose thinking is 
not governed by investments, is in 
favor of one of the several proposed 
systems of ‘“‘pay-as-you-see’’ televi- 
sion. What might this far-from-im- 
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probable ‘‘pay-as-you-see” television 
contribute to education? If it can 
make any contribution, it would be- 
hoove educators to support it. 

Some types of education are not 
readily salable, because the benefits 
from them are not readily apparent 
or immediately realized. Civic edu- 
cation falls in this category for most 
people. This kind of education 
should be free. Certain other types 
of education, especially that voca- 
tional education designed to increase 
the earning power of the student, 
can be financed largely by the stu- 
dent on a tuition basis. 

““Pay-as-you-see” television can 
collect tuition whenever it is deemed 
advisable. Since television will not 
require that the student leave his 
home or his job, he will have the 
earnings with which to pay his tu- 
ition, thus equalizing educational 
Opportunity to some extent. Lost 
earnings and living away from home 
are the decisive financial blocks to 
more education for many people. 

A high, single admission charge 
and a low course charge on the pri- 
vate reception of “pay-as-you-see”’ 
television will provide conditions of 
privacy similar to the classroom 
where the professor can talk only to 
students who have the necessary 
background for understanding the 
work in progress. There will be 
little or, if desired, no chance that 
an eavesdropping public will gain 
sporadic admission to classes only to 
be baffled and alienated because of 
psychological barriers. 

Some system of “‘pay-as-you-see”’ 


DIGEST 


television can also be used with 
radio or facsimile broadcasting. 
Thus, if the expense of a television 
operation is not necessary, the priv- 
acy of “‘pay-as-you-hear” radio can 
be used. University extension per- 
sonnel can use such a combination 
of private radio and television in- 
stead of traveling to off-campus lo- 
cations for classes. 


EDUCATION AND INERTIA 


Education is a plant of slow 
growth. The incentive or the op- 
portunity to make fast money does 
not exist for the educator. Regret- 
table as it may be, it is nevertheless 
true that educational advances must 
sometimes await the demise of vir- 
tually a whole generation of tax- 
payers and educational personnel 
before long overdue changes can be 
made. Lack of money, inertia, and 
emotional responses to suggested 
changes retard new educational 
methods to a degree unknown to 
the field of technological change. 

The fault lies equally with edu- 
cators and the public. Work as we 
might to speed up the process, it 
still will remain a fact that the ed- 
ucational use of television will 
come more slowly than the commer- 
cial use. Therefore, the Federal 
Communications Commission should 
be urged to take a determined stand 
in holding a fair share of this great 
natural resource, the radio spectrum, 
for the uses of education, just as 
large tracts of the public domain 
were once reserved for educational 


purposes. ° 
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on today’s school those of us 
who teach English are especially for- 
tunate. We are much more than 
instructors in the use of a tool, im- 
portant though that may be. To no 
member of the faculty is the student 
so much an individual as to his 
teacher of English. Hence no one 
else has such an opportunity of im- 
pressing him with his individual 
value—a value that too often the 
student in a large urban high school 
loses sight of. 

No one else has such an oppor- 
tunity of assisting the boy or girl 
to impose order on the chaos of ado- 
lescence and make one’s self an 
integrated person who “walks with 
inward glory crowned.” Every para- 
graph written, every bit of verse 
toiled over gives the student a sense 
of conquest, of power in that he has 
brought into order one bit of his 
universe. In no other class is there 
such opportunity to waken the child 
to the riches that lie in the con- 
scious awareness of the fact that he 
has five senses. 

Because the study of literature is 
useless unless it is related to life 
and experience here and now, the 
teacher of English makes of these 
lessons a guide to ideals, to norms 
of judgment, to awareness and use 
of experience. She can open the 
tight little nutshell lined with mir- 
rors in which the pupil is existing 
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and give him a glimpse of the wide 
horizons of truth and beauty. 

It follows, that with these goals 
in mind, English teaching is adven- 
ture and challenge, not drudgery. If 
I have given Mary Day, with an 
IQ of 85, the ability to see some: 
thing in her back yard and tell us 
about it in a clear sentence, I have 
aided growth. If I have given Mary 
Hope a line of poetry to carry with 
her to the assembly line, I have 
helped her to be a person. If I 
have used my subject matter to give 
increased awareness, power, and pet- 
sonal integration, I have aided the 
pupil to “life adjustment.” 

Practically, how is this accomp- 
lished when the teacher’s load runs 
from 200 to 250 students whom she 
meets for only 45 minutes a day and 
usually teaches during only one year 
of their high-school training? 

Composition assignments careful- 
ly planned and the resultant writing 
read, not with a proofreader’s eye, 
but with the desire to learn some- 
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thing of another's personality can 
be very valuable in adjusting a stu- 
dent as an individual. One unit I 
have used in this connection is 
called This Is Me/—the me is used 
advisedly. The students explored 
their past—what was I like yester- 
day, what was I doing, what manner 
of girl am I today, what do I want 
to be tomorrow? 

We began with class discussion 
and they made a discovery that 
always amazes adolescents—other 
children shared their ambitions, their 
fears, their fun and plans. As each 
girl found and recorded one inci- 
dent or phase of her childhood, she 
had integrated a bit of her own 
personality, and learned indirectly 
a bit of family living. As one child 
remarked, “I'll never let a little girl 
of mine feel as bad as I did when 
my little brother arrived.” With 
this unit we tied in reading—My 
Antonia, The Doll's House, The 
Magic Ring—other people’s memor- 
ies of their childhood heritage. 
Gradually, perhaps not in terms that 
could be measured, the student came 
to see the importance of childhood, 
was perhaps saved from a pent-up 
bitterness about her own, and began 
to plan a happy one for her children 
to-be. In addition she became better 
adjusted socially because she saw 
something of the effect of environ- 
ment on people. 

For Myself Today we worked 
from another angle beginning with 
class discussion of common prob- 
lems. Soon we had a lengthy black- 
board listing of the problems of 
English III. By this time, of course, 


the class was willing to trust me 
with their problems. That is one 
of the crucial elements in this type 
of teaching. They must be sure of 
a sympathetic reader and listener 
whose interest in their welfare they 
appreciate and in whose judgment 
they have confidence. We all know 
the problems they presented—mon- 


_ ey, dates, parents, boys, homework, 


being independent of the group. 
Only last week one of my students 
came to say that as a result of her 
ptoblem assignment, she and her 
father had had a long conference in 
which they had faced up to a situ- 
ation that was making both of them 
unhappy. It seems to me that while 
such information never finds its way 
to the report card it is a valuable 
outcome of instruction. 

Another unit is What Shall I 
Be? We have all met the boy who 
despite the fact that it is a struggle 
for him to write one sentence, has 
decided to be a journalist, the girl 
with the 90 IQ who is bent on 
being a doctor, and the Clara Bar- 
ton advocate, whom we have always 
with us, bent on seeing herself a 
vision in white healing humanity 
and incidentally snaring herself a 
man. In many schools this voca- 
tional unit is begun with the Kuder 
Preference Test so that both teacher 
and student get an objective view 
of the problem. Students take a 
look at their traits, their capabilities, 
their school record. Here perhaps 
we can discourage the white collar 
obsession, with us more specifically 
the typist pattern. 

Group reports on one occupation, 
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prepared by a number of students 
interested in the same field, inter- 
views with local people in the field, 
or employing others in a given occu- 
pation—all these have life-adjust- 
ment value. 

Panel discussion or any other 
form of sharing ideas is an aid to 
individual growth and adjustment. 
Tie your topics in with their outside 
interests, with their religion and 
social-studies program, with the 
play and the prom, with the assem- 
bly speaker’s ideas. Small conversa- 
tion groups are a good training 
ground for the smaller courtesies 
and teach students to contribute to 
a general conversation. 

Bibliotherapy offers still another 
phase of the English teacher’s op- 
portunity. People in books have 


problems to solve, obstacles to hur- 
dle, situations to meet like those of 


the student. There is a_ subtle 
flattery in a book handed to an in- 
dividual student, with a suggestion 
as to what’s there for him, and an 
adroit question or so after the read- 
ing is done. Dom Moore's Biblio- 
therapy and the American Council’s 
Reading Ladder of Human Rela- 
tions, plus the teacher's own discov- 
eries, offer a wealth of available 
materials. 

But the individual book for a 
definite problem is not the only 
means of using literature in life ad- 
justment. I am convinced that a 
shared experience with a classic can 
be a worthwhile contribution to in- 
dividual growth. Life adjustment 
demands a sensitivity to other peo- 
ple’s lives, an ability to put one’s 
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self in the other fellow’s shoes, to 
experience vicariously. 

But, you say, I have only five 
periods a week for English and a 
syllabus on which the student will 
be examined. What can I do for life 
adjustment? You can decide what 
the important values are and teach 
those, using any assigned material 
that is helpful; you can find more 
economical methods of teaching 
some of the required material. 

Take the student into your confi- 
dence as you plan. “If I can depend 
on you to cover this factual material 
for yourself, we'll have time for such 
and such really interesting material 
in class.” They usually rise to that 
bait. History of literature is not im- 
portant to most high-school stu- 
dents; you can cut here. 

Reevaluate your classics; maybe 
five instead of 10 classes devoted to 
Tale of Two Cities will be just as 
effective. Don’t drill an entire class 
in material nobody needs, or only 
one or two need. You'll do better 
teaching because you will reach more 
students with material that has 
meaning for life. 

The teacher and the teacher’s at- 
titude are at the root of the prob- 
lem. The most flexible syllabus, the 
most perfectly equipped English 
laboratory, the most modern of text- 
books, not any one of these or all of 
them combined will help our chil- 
dren to be adjusted to life. Only 
the teacher whose primary desire 
and purpose is to produce a men- 
tally, physically, and spiritually in- 
tegrated personality can teach for 
life adjustment. 2 
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‘ym need for competent element- 
ary teachers is critical. But the prob- 
lem is more than just a teacher short- 
age. One of the most critical situa- 
tions facing the elementary field to- 
day is the lack of men qualified to 
teach on all levels of the elementary 
school, from kindergarten through 
the sixth grade. Men are wanted; 
men are needed but relatively few 
are available for placement. 

The elementary school, especially 
the lower grades, has long been con- 
sidered a woman’s domain, an area 
which men could not possibly think 
of entering. However, there is no 
scientific basis for such a narrow 
point of view; there is no proof that 
men are undesirable teachers on the 
lower levels. Men are just as capable 
of liking and understanding young 
children as is the opposite sex. In- 
deed, their kindness and understand- 
ing in dealing with children are 
legend. In the normal home situa- 
tion the child recognizes the need 
for both his mother and father; this 
same situation is paralleled during 
the time the boy or girl is in school. 

One of the primary aims of edu- 
cation is the facilitation of social de- 
velopment. The environment in 
which the child finds himself during 
out-of-school hours is characterized 
by societal patterns of patriarchal 
dominance. How can the child be 
expected to adjust to the society of 
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which he is an integral part if he is 
deprived during the school day of 
natural, normal relationships with 
men? The child needs guidance of 
both sexes; he needs the affection 
and understanding which both have 
to offer. 

It should be pointed out that 
there are times during the element- 
ary school years when a boy needs 
to be able to turn to a man, just as a 
gitl often needs a woman’s helping 
hand. A boy’s behavior is many 
times more readily understood by a 
man. The boy senses this common 
bond and is usually much more will- 
ing to confide in the male teacher. 
His discussions are more frank and 
open. He is gratified for the oppor- 
tunity to talk his problem over 
“man to man.” Let’s not deprive 
boys of this opportunity of develop- 
ing masculine outlooks and interests, 
and to develop normally their own 
patterns of personality. 

Much has been said of the boy’s 
need for masculine contact; how- 
ever, the same may be said for girls, 
they also need to associate with men 














MEN 


if their social adjustment is to occur 
naturally and normally. A girl must 
not be deprived of her opportunity 
to know and to understand men. 
All during her lifetime she will be 
associating with the opposite sex; 
this association must be character- 
ized by naturalness and normalcy, 
and must, by necessity rest on a con- 
tinuing series of favorable contacts 
during the girl’s most formative 
years, her years at school. 

Girls and boys alike need to work 
and play with teachers of both sexes; 
the schools need to stimulate real- 
life relationships to insure proper 
personal and social development. 

The critical shortage of element- 
ary teachers has made this area most 
attractive from the standpoint of 
placement. As for salary, the sched- 
ule in practically all instances re- 
mains constant for all levels. No 
longer is the elementary teacher sub- 
jected to salary discrimination. 

Men should also be aware of the 
great possibilities for advancement 
on the elementary level. Opportuni- 
ties for administrative positions are 
exceptionally fine. Contemporary 
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expansion on the elementary level 
indicates an increasing degree of 
opportunity for a number of years to 
come. 

Men of high moral character 
who have amply demonstrated their 
ability to deal with children in the 
classroom, and who have adminis- 
trative ability, are in constant de- 
mand. Counselors’, principals’, and 
superintendents’ positions are open 
to qualified young men. Positions 
such as these carry considerable re- 
sponsibility but also include increas- 
ed financial reward. 

Men are badly needed on the ele- 
mentary level to assist in the most 
vital task which faces the nation to- 
day: the education of our children. 

The teaching of young children 
carries with it innate rewards which 
cannot be measured entirely in terms 
of financial return. If one likes boys 
and girls, one of the greatest fe- 
wards of all is the feeling of satis- 
faction which one gains from the 
knowledge of having contributed 
materially to the growth and de- 
velopment of our greatest national 
resource, the next generation. . 


Shortage 


As millions of children trudged back to schools last month 
it was apparent that the teacher shortage was still with us. 
And the shortage is likely to get worse. The U. S. Office of 
Education projected the present trend of school enrolments 
and predicted that “by 1957 there will have been a 10-year 


increase of more than 10,000,000 pupils. . 


.. If one teacher 


teaches 25 children, this would mean a national need of 
400,000 more teachers in 1957 than we had in 1947.” This 
year alone, 90,000 elementary-school teachers over and above 
the number now teaching are needed, the Office says. 





After Fifty Years 


A Changing Culture and the Ideals of "Youth 


LAWRENCE A. AVERILL 


In School and Society 


UST over 50 years ago Estelle M. 
Darrah made the first considerable 
inquiry ever conducted into the pre- 
ferred characters selected by chil- 
dren as their ideals. The question on 
which the young subjects, aged 12, 
13, and 14 years, were interrogated 
was: “What person of whom you 
have ever heard or read would you 
like most to resemble?’ In her tabu- 
lation of the ideal characters chosen 
in this early investigation Miss 
Darrah found them to fall into three 
definite categories, historical charac- 
ters, characters from literature, and 
acquaintances, including relatives. 
It appears that 78 percent, almost 8 
out of 10 of these pubescents in 
1898 who were reached by Miss 
Darrah’s study (1440 altogether), 
identified themselves ideally with 
notables of history or with promi- 
ment people in the then current 
scene. Characters from literature 
were a second choice with 12 per- 
cent, and acquaintances and relatives 
were chosen by 10 percent. 

Fifty years later a study was made 
of the replies to almost the same 
question made by 1536 pubescents 
(849 boys and 687 girls) in the 
seventh grades of Massachusetts 
schools and the tabulations of re- 
turns were compared. 

The most striking change in ideal 
identification that has come about 
during the 50 years, as indicated by 
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these two studies, is the decided 
drop in incidence of histerical char- 
acters, from 78 percent of all 
choices in 1898 to 33 percent of all 
choices in 1948. This suggests that 
the thrall of the great heroes of the 
past is diminishing in the idealiza- 
tion of mid-20th-century pubescents. 

The next most striking loss in 
popularity during the 50 years was 
in characters from literature, from 
12 percent to 0 percent in 1948. It 
appears that the present generation 
chooses its favorite personalities 
from among flesh-and-blood per- 
formers on the passing stage. 

The days when pubescent girls 
wept over Meg and Amy and longed 
some day to be like them have gone; 
today’s pubescent girls name rather 
Margaret Chase Smith, Princess 
Elizabeth, Shirley Temple, or Esther 
Williams. Gone, too, are the days 
when their young brothers idealized 
Lancelot and Robin Hood; today, 
they are choosing instead General 
Eisenhower, Red Skelton, Joe Di- 
Maggio, or Joe Louis. 

Two decidedly new categories, 
which gave no foreshadowing of 
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themselves 50 years ago, have now 
come on the stage of juvenile admir- 
ation. Chief of these is the category 
of sports, personalities identified 
with which captivate the minds of 
almost one-fourth of all our 1536 
subjects. Only a bicycle racer and a 
prize fighter drew sporadic allegi- 
ance in the case of Miss Darrah’s 
children. In 1948 famous baseball 
players, football players, basketball 
and hockey players, boxers, roller 
skaters, trackmen, horsemen, golfers, 
etc., represent ideal choices of nearly 
400 of our 1536 subjects. Heading 
the list of idealized sports figures are 
such names as Ted Williams, Babe 
Ruth, Johnny Lujack, Barbara Ann 
Scott, and Esther Williams. 

The other new category (fourth 
in the listing, with 14 percent) is 
the strictly modern category of the 
silver screen, the loud-speaker, and 
the comics. Among the boys in this 
group, radio has the chief appeal, 
while among girls movie ideals pre- 
dominate. 

Trades, professions, and occupa- 
tions occupy a poor third place in the 
returns, 19 percent of our subjects 
choosing their ideal characters from 
people in this category. Among the 
boys so tabulated, the leading voca- 
tions represented were: columnists, 
writers, reporters, airplane pilots, 
musicians, bankers, physicians, en- 
gineers, actors, and tradesmen. 
Among the girls choosing ideal 
characters in the occupational 
groups, more than one-third selected 
teaching and nursing practitioners. 

It may seem a bit mystifying that 
only one out of every five identified 
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himself ideally with those work- 
aday toilers among whom most of 
them will ultimately find themselves. 
Possibly these 19 percent comprised 
the practical-minded among the 
group, whose judgments were not 
confounded by the allurements of 
silver screen and loudspeaker, but 
who envisage instead for themselves 
more modest, less spectacular niches 
in the world of work. In any event, 
it is perhaps significant that the 
practical-minded group chose their 
ideals principally from such solid 
and substantial ranks as business- 
men, engineers, farmers, mechanics, 
musicians, teachers, nurses, physi- 
cians, stenographers, tradesmen, re- 
porters, and the like; while only 
scattering choices fell on the some- 
what more romantic roles of big- 
game hunters, racing-car drivers, en- 
tertainers, magicians, models, etc. 

Ten percent of the pubescents 
still, as was the case 50 years ago, 
identify some relative or acquaints 
ance as the individuals whom they 
would like most to resemble. 

Religious figures as heroes and 
heroines, if our survey is a fair 
sampling of pubescent ideals, have 
dropped notably during the 50 years, 
Characters and personalities with re- 
ligious -identification are rarely 
mentioned by modern pubescents as 
their ideals, such choices falling even 
below the five percent of Miss Dar- 
rah’s subjects. 

In the classification of trades and 
occupations, moreover, no children 
listed themselves as desiring to emu- 
late, ideally or vocationally, any re- 
ligious calling. * 





Memorization vs. Application 


What's Wrong with High-School 
Bookkeeping? 


James F. VAN DETTA 


In the Balance Sheet 


b2 ectnt.y the local manager 
of a finance corporation said to me 
that when his office needs a book- 
keeper he customarily hires a high- 
school graduate who has had no 
bookkeeping. When queried about 
this unusual situation, he frankly 
replied that he found students who 
had taken a bookkeeping course in 
high school were completely lost in 
keeping records for a finance com- 
pany. He said it was comparatively 
easy to teach the keeping of his 
records to a high-school graduate 
who had taken no bookkeeping— 
much easier than it was to wzlearn 
the knowledge the bookkeeping 
student had gained! 

When asked about specific short- 
comings of bookkeeping graduates 
he replied, ‘They think they know 
something about bookkeeping. Act- 
ually, they become muddled when 
they see our books. No merchandise 
inventory! No purchases for resale! 
No sales journal! They're lost.” 

This businessman’s uncompli- 
mentary opinion of the bookkeeping 
student’s ability did not surprise me 
too much. But it is such unfavor- 
able comments which have caused 
me to ask, “What’s wrong with 
high-school bookkeeping?” 

Sometimes the syllabus is blamed. 
But in such cases the disadvantage 
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is not in the syllabus, but rather in 
what it contains. A syllabus is a 
worthy contribution to any course if 
it is set up in accordance with mod- 
ern principles and practice. And, 
of course, the syllabus should guide 
the course content, not rule it. 

Some bookkeeping teachers them- 
selves must assume part of. the 
blame for the inadequacy of the 
bookkeeping course. A teacher can- 
not effectively teach bookkeeping 
until he has actually kept books. 
Furthermore, bookkeeping teachers 
should keep abreast of modern 
trends and practice. Some teachers 
may give the impression that they 
know all about bookkeeping. They 
do—they know all about the book- 
keeping that is contained within the 
pages of their cherished (and usual- 
ly tattered) desk copy of the text- 
book. We should not have teachers 
of bookkeeping; we need bookkeep- 
ing teachers. 

Actually, the textbooks in use to- 
day are another factor in limiting 
the effectiveness of bookkeeping in- 
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struction. The text is the corner- 
stone of any course and an inferior 
text means an inferior course; an 


inferior course means an inferior. 


bookkeeping student. 

A brief criticism of the way 
bookkeeping is taught (although 
somewhat a repetition of the points 
already covered) is justified. Many 
teachers do not have a bookkeeping 
course; they have a course in mem- 
orization. In such a class the teacher 
is usually unaware when he gets the 
danger signal: students will inform 
the teacher they have made the 
proper journal entries, but they do 
not know what to put down for an 
explanation. The teacher then re- 
fers them to a certain page in the 
text and warns, ‘You had better 
learn that explanation.” Imagine! 
Learning an explanation! It is some- 
what comparable to learning an- 
Swers in arithmetic. Once a student 
makes an entry he understands, the 
explanation should follow easily. 

As an impetus to better bookkeep- 
ing instruction, I would recommend 
the “open-book” test. In this type 
of testing the student brings his 
textbook with him and is at liberty 
to look up any answers he desires. 
Now I hear a roar of indignant dis- 
approval: “Why every student in 
the class would have a perfect 
paper! Perhaps. But if every stu- 
dent did have a perfect paper then 
you may rest assused the test was 
primarily one of memorization. It 
is possible to memorize specific ap- 
plication ; it is impossible to memor- 
ize understanding. 

I think the most successful open- 
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book test is composed of two parts. 
The first part requires, for example, 
journalizing transactions using fa- 
miliar but indicative account titles. 
The second part consists of trans- 
actions already recorded; the stu- 
dent is asked to either adequately 
justify the way the transaction is 
made or, if it is incorrect, to criti- 
cize it by explaining fully why it is 
wrong. 

Before a teacher would dare ad- 
minister an open-book test, he must 
do two things—one specific, the 
other general. First, he must teach 
the students a variety of account 
titles (which puts a premium on 
experience). In addition, he must 
teach principles, not transactions. 

I do not consider objective-type 
theory tests alone too useful in 
bookkeeping. They may be used 
early in in elementary course and 
sparingly for short class quizes. 
But, generally speaking, they should 
be a negligible factor in the testing 
program. 

It has often been said bookkeep- 
ing is a semi-skill, if not a skill sub- 
ject; students must not only know 
how to do, they. must be able to do. 
I would go one step further and say 
bookkeeping students should have 
not only know-how but also know- 
why while doing. 

In conclusion, I believe a general 
revision and expansion of the book- 
keeping program is necessary. Book- 
keeping and accounting are the 
foundation of the financial world. 
Its instruction must be modernized 
and reorganized to meet the needs 
of today. 








For Competence and Professional Growth 


Should Teachers Attend Summer School? 
ABEL A. HANSON 


In the School Executive 


ew do teachers attend sum- 
mer school? The answers to this 
question are many and varied. Some 
go in order to accelerate the process 
of achieving training goals they have 
set for themselves or which have 
been imposed by state or local regu- 
lation. Many others, carrying heavy 
work loads throughout the school 
year, choose summer sessions as the 
only means for keeping pace with 
modern trends and for achieving 
training levels which open doors to 
professional advancement. There 
also are those intellectually adven- 
turous teachers who choose summer 
school as a means for pursuing their 
interests in special fields. Still 
others strive to combine the motives 
of change of pace, rest, and vaca- 
tion with professional interests by 
summer-school attendance. 


CREDITS AND CONTACTS 


And then, of course, there are the 
course-grabbers and the social-con- 
tact seekers. Of the former little 
need be said except to convey pro- 
fessional disgust tempered by a 
large measure of pity. However, the 
problem of the latter is important 
and it should be accepted as such 
in planning for summer-school ac- 
tivities. This is not a facetious 
statement. 

Perhaps the full story of the 
social isolation in which many 
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teachers live throughout the school 
year has never been told. Com- 
plaints are often registered about 
the teacher who is emotionally 
stilted and spiritually soured; who 
has never married and raised chil- 
dren, and who allegedly lacks the 
sympathy and understanding for 
successful handling of children. The 
value of direct individual approach- 
es to this problem may be question- 
able, but it is clear that social and 
recreational activities, which bring 
the two sexes together in wholesome 
and interesting association, are 
equally worthy of emphasis in plan- 
ning summer schools as are more 
bookish and academic phases of the 
formal course offering. 

Why should teachers attend sum- 
mer schools? There are no better 
answers than the motives teachers 
themselves offer, motives which 
have been mentioned above. The 
answers appear to be the same as 
those given to the question, “Why 
do teachers attend summer school ?”’ 

The question of whether our 
teacher-training institutions have re- 
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sponded fully to the service oppor- 
tunities of the summer session can 
of course be argued. On occasion 
subtle charges of commercialization 
are heard. On the other hand, much 
evidence can be presented showing 
that summer schools are making 
contributions to the profession no 
less significant than those of the 
regular academic year. Among these 
evidences is the effort to plan sum- 
mer work to encourage treatment of 
the real problems of teachers. This 
is distinguished from the traditional 
lecture course. 

A widely used technique for 
studying real problems is the famil- 
iar workshop conference. It is not 
unusual to find as many as 25 work- 
shops in operation on the larger 
campuses during the summer ses- 
sion. Smaller colleges increasingly 
use the technique. Areas of work 
run the entire gamut of teaching 
fields and activities ranging, alpha- 
betically, from administration and 
art to vocational guidance and 
zoology. Workshops may last two 
or three days or six to eight weeks. 
In some cases where enrolments are 
of manageable size and the area of 
work reasonably limited, the entire 
summer session may be devoted to a 
single workshop. Indeed, this flexi- 
bility in timing and scheduling is a 
great advantage to the program. 

The general reaction of teachers 
and instructional participants to the 
workshop technique is satisfaction 
and often glowing enthusiasm. 
Moreover, the careful evaluations 
made of some of the workshops 
show clearly that the real problems 


of teachers received attention and 
that important changes took place 
in the participants. 

It is also important to observe 
that the workshop technique has an 
important carryover in the profes- 
sional lives of teachers. Many re- 
port that following campus experi- 
ence workshops were introduced in 
their home communities as a de- 
vice for in-service teacher training. 
Others sought and achieved contin- 
uing contacts with professional 
schools and colleges wherein expert 
guidance was made available to local 
workshop groups. In a few cases 
local boards of education made time 
and money available to teachers in 
setting up activities. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


In describing the impact of sum- 
mer-session workshops, other tech- 
niques are brought to mind. Special 
lectures, panels, forums, seminags, 
and conferences in various forms 
add diversity and scope to summer 
sessions for teachers. Colleges have 
done well in bolstering their sum- 
mer-school staffs with distinguished 
scholars and teachers. The natural 
exchange of ideas between students, 
between students and _ instructors, 
and between all of these and visit- 
ing experts should be stimulated by 
every possible means. 

When considered together with 
the course offering, it is difficult to 
see how any teacher can fail to find 
summer school work which supplies 
individual needs, treats local prob- 
lems, or deepens professional under- 
standing. Indeed it would seem 
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rather that more difficulty would be 
encountered in making an appropri- 
ate choice among schools, courses, 
and other professional activities. 

Yet fairness demands a different 
side of the story be told. It can be 
argued that teachers work hard 
throughout the year and that they 
need to rest and recuperate during 
the vacation months. It can be 
pointed out that salaries are so iow 
that teachers cannot afford to buy 
surnmer-school experience and taat 
they find it necessary to supplement 
their incomes in gainful work. 


WORK AND PLAY 


No one familiar with teaching. 


would deny that it can be and usu- 
ally is physically and nervously ex- 
hausting. Those who give of them- 
selves most freely are usually the 
best teachers. But it is contended 
that summer-school attendance can 
supply the change of pace, restora- 
tion of spiritual resources, and 
deepening of professional insight 
without which teachers become mere 
mechanics. 

In a profession where growth and 
learning are of essence, summer 
schools serve a purpose unparallelled 
and unduplicated in education. It 
appears that this will continue to be 
true until that far-off day when the 
schools are planned to run the cal- 
endar year around and appropriate 
time and opportunity for in-service 
growth of teachers are established 
as a necessary and inseparable part 
of the program. 


Similarly, no one familiar with 
teaching would deny that salaries 
are low and supplementary earnings 
necessary in many cases. Indeed, the 
wonder of the situation is that such 
multitudes of teachers, because of 
planning, saving, and _borrow- 
ing have placed as high a value on 
summer school as to make attendance 
possible. 

A notable trend in this area is 
the tendency of boards of education 
to subsidize, through various tech- 
niques, summer-school work of em- 
ployed teachers. In addition, corpo- 
rations, foundations, and other or- 
ganizations provide scholarship 
grants and subsidies for workshops 
and special projects connected with 
various summer sessions. These 
trends are important because they 
ease economic pressure under which 
many teachers live, and make pos- 
sible the achievement of profession- 
al goals in the summer which other- 
wise would be neglected. In this 
sense and for these purposes, gifts 
and grants to be used as scholar- 
ships in summer schools are as im- 
portant as those for the regular 
academic year. 

As long as summer sessions con- 
tinue to improve in service to teach- 
ers as they seek greater effectiveness 
in their manifold responsibility, 
nothing but good can result to the 
school children of America. It is on 
this basis only that summer school 
may be commended to those who 
attend and to those who in any way 
help pay the bill. ° 














Reflections on “Citizen” Groups 


The School Board and the People 


C. C. TRILLINGHAM 


In the Monthly Bulletin 


Je fact that so many flareups 
of criticism of the program of the 
public schools have occurred simul- 
taneously in so many metropolitan 
areas is not, perhaps, accidental nor 
merely coincidental. It seems cer- 
tain that the underlying purpose of 
this nation-wide campaign against 
the schools is to reduce the costs 
of education, which would, of 
course, further multiply the prob- 
lems, and further deteriorate the 
program of the schools. 

There is no doubt that this gen- 
eral attack on public education is 
the most concerted and the most 
serious of any in recent years. Ad- 
mitting that education is important, 
the main approach seems to be to 
save education from the educators 
by making out that the present pro- 
gram of education is a failure. 

Anyone who knows anything 
about the general educational pro- 
gram of the schools today knows 
that the charges that the schools are 
leading the country towards social- 
ism, that the fundamental skills are 
being ignored, and that there is no 
attempt made to discipline young- 
sters are untrue. That these are the 
results of a premeditated program of 
so-called “progressive education”’ is 
sheer nonsense. 

There is one important aspect of 
this problem which to me seems to 
be most serious in terms of the 
necessity of preserving our demo- 
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cratic ideals and institutions. This 
has been the tendency for local 
selfappointed citizen groups to set 
themselves up to determine educa- 
tional policies and programs without 
regard for the legal responsibility of 
local boards. 

The Constitution leaves educa- 
tion to the states. State laws grant 
local jurisdiction and control to 
local boards of education selected 
by the people. If the people of 
a school district feel that membefs 
of a board of education do not 
properly represent them, the people 
should then follow legal proced- 
ures in getting other board mem- 
bers. At the same time it is the re- 
sponsibility of the local board to 
give individual citizens and groups 
of citizens proper hearing and con- 
sideration when they have com- 
plaints or suggestions to offer. 

When selfappointed groups of 
critics, far more remote from the 
schools set themselves up as authori- 
ties and attempt to circumvent the 
legally constituted boards, they are 
contributing to the breakdown of 
representative government. * 
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Seven Suggestions: 


Ways to Improve Student-Group Activities 


RUTH STRANG 


In the Journal of the National Association of Deans of Women 


Stupents spend millions of 
hours in informal-group activities. 
From these activities they derive 
many values for themselves, the 
group, the college, and the local 
community. However, many group 
experiences have fallen far short of 
their potentialities for adolescents’ 
development. There are likewise un- 
realized growth potentials in the 
group itself. So the question, “How 
can we improve the quality of our 
student-group activities?” is plainly 
pertinent. Seven ways will be briefly 
described. 


CHANGE ENVIRONMENT 


First, we can make changes in the 
physical environment that will en- 
courage students to be friendly and 
to relate themselves to others. 
Means of bringing students together 
informally, all of which are invita- 
tions to sociability, should be pro- 
vided. In a dormitory, for example, 
they would include small social 
rooms and kitchenettes, and suites 
instead of single rooms. Informality 
in every classroom encourages 
friendly interactions. These person- 
al relations are the basis of success- 
ful group experience; the person 
who has learned to relate himself to 
even one person is better able to 
contribute to the interaction in a 
group. 

Second, we can provide an en- 
vironment socially stimulating in 
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other ways. In a high school or col- 
lege, where there are important jobs 
to be done by students working to- 
gether, social relations flourish. 
Some of the projects on which stu- 
dents have worked together and 
gained friends and _ selfconfidence 
are: orientation of freshmen, service 
projects in the community, garden 
projects, etc. A goal that students 
recognize as worthwhile is the dyna- 
mo of a successful group. 

Third, we can handle administra- 
tive aspects of student activities in 
such a way as to foster student 
initiative and provide a variety of 
experience to meet every student's 
needs. This involves surveying stu- 
dent needs, sometimes to the extent 
of providing group therapy, seeking 
out leadership resources, and the 
counseling of individuals to make 
sure they have become associated 
with the activities they need and to 
which they can contribute. Students 
should be helped to form groups 
and to publicize their activities ade- 
quately. 





IMPROVING 


Fourth, we can gain a better 
understanding of the forces influenc- 
ing interaction in student groups. 
The composition of the group—the 
verbal ability, personality, biases, 
antagonisms, and the interests of 
individual members; the way in 
which they perceive the group, their 
own position in the group and 
other members in it; their previous 
experience in groups; the traditions 
regarding their group; the contagion 
of the behavior of one member in a 
susceptible group—these are the 
forces that make students behave as 
they do in groups. All the mem- 
bers should also have a clear idea 
of the goals and the processes neces- 
sary to attain them. 


STUDY THE GROUP 


The group, according to Herbert 
A. Thelen, must be considered as 
‘an extremely complex, shifting web 
of interpersonal relations describ- 
able in terms of such dimensions as 
conflict, reinforcement, contagion, 


resistance, goal-direction, frustra- 
tion, efficiency, expectancy, produc- 
tivity, and the like.” There are group 
determinants of individual behavior 
and individual determinants of 
group behavior. 

Fifth, we can encourage more 
selfdirection and more initiative on 
the part of every member of the 
group. We can expect every mem- 
ber to assume a leadership role 
rather than constantly to assume the 
position of follower. This implies a 
permissive attitude on the part of the 
sponsor or other person in the posi- 
tion of leadership. For some persons 
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this attitude toward people comes 
naturally; others find it almost im- 
possible to be permissive. It is much 
easier for them to give verbal as- 
sistance. 

By dividing the whole group into 
small groups as in the ‘66 discus- 
sion” or “buzz session,” the amount 
of selfdirective participation is 
greatly increased. These small 
groups should include at least two 
members who have already learned 
some of the techniques of creative 
group discussion and do not have to 
depend on the leader for constant 
guidance. One of these may study 
the interaction in the group while 
the other serves as leader of the dis- 
cussion. Later they may reverse their 
roles. 

The observer makes all the mem- 
bers more aware of what is going on 
in the group. The responsibility of 
the leader, to quote Leland P. Brad- 
ford, is to “help a group define its 
own problems, organize itself intelli- 
gently for production, and to train 
its own members to better carry out 
group responsibility.” 

Sixth, we can help students to 
acquire the skills needed in success- 
ful group work. These skills are of 
two kinds: (1) those needed in the 
particular activity, for example, art 
ability in a committee whose job is 
to publicize an activity by means of 
posters; and (2) the skills of work- 
ing together for a common goal. 
Among the latter are the skills of 
listening to other persons and incor- 
porating their ideas into one’s own 
thinking; expressing one’s ideas 
clearly and concisely, building on 
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what has already been said; “taking 
the tension out of situations” ; help- 
ing members of the group to con- 
tribute freely and to feel successful 
and happy by highlighting the posi- 
tive part of their contribution, how- 
ever small this is; integrating vari- 
ous points of view into a synthesis 
that helps the group move forward 
in their thinking. Other skills are 
those of helping the groups to ap- 
praise the limits of action possible 
for them and to use the group-deci- 
sion technique, when appropriate, to 
assure action. The ideal group 
would be composed of individuals 
each of whom has one of these im- 
portant skills and feels a responsi- 
bility for using it in the group. 


AID EVALUATION 


Seventh, we can help our stu- 
dents evaluate their group experi- 
ences. Evaluation should include 
evidence of growth in the skills of 
working together as well as of im- 
ptovement in the end results. For 
example, a drama club should be 
evaluated not only by a successful 
play, but also by the growth of all 
its members in selfdirection, self- 
esteem, group-work skills, and social 
sensitivity. The data for this kind of 


evaluation may be obtained from in- 
trospective reports by members and 
from a group observer and a record- 
er of the group processes. 

The purpose of the observer's re- 
port is to stimulate the students to 
improve the quality of their group 
experiences. It makes them more 
aware of what their group can ac- 
complish; it gives them a basis for 
analysis of interpersonal conflict, 
waste motion, and the individual’s 
responsibility for the progress of the 
group. 

To summarize, we can greatly im- 
prove the quality of our student- 
group activities by making the physi- 
cal environment more conducive to 
friendliness, by helping student 
groups find important jobs to do, 
and by giving students opportunities 
to do them together. We can study 
more intently the growing science 
of group dynamics and learn more 
about the forces operating in groups 
and the techniques for facilitating 
the group process, without dominat- 
ing it. We can recognize the need 
for helping all students to acquire 
skills of working together and of 
observing the group process for the 
purpose of continually improving 
it. o 


AEW 


IN an. article written espec- 
ially for the observance of 
American Education Week, 
November 5 to 11, Agnes 
Samuelson of the NEA Jour- 
nal says, “American Education 
Week is one of the great de- 
velopments of the first half of 


this century.” It was founded, 
she writes, ‘for the purpose of 
informing the people of the 
accomplishments and needs of 
the public schools and to se- 
cure cooperation and support 
of the public in meeting these 
needs.” 





Eliminate Ancient Misconce ptions 


Clearing the Way for Vocabulary 
Development 


ROBERT H. SEASHORE and ROBERT E. MorIN 


In the Chicago Schools Journal 


_SEVENTY-FIVE years ago F. 
W. Farrar, an English clergyman 
who later became Dean of Canter- 
bury, listening casually to the con- 
versation of some nearby peasants 
in an orchard, estimated the total 
number of words used by the peas- 
ants to be about 100. If Dean 
Farrar were to return today he 
would probably be no more sur- 
prised by our modern technological 
advancements than by our current 
estimates of vocabulary. Recent 
studies indicate that average adult 
vocabularies are more than 100 
times the size of Farrar’s estimate. 
In fact, the average college sopho- 
more has been found to have a vo- 
cabulary of 156,000 words on the 
Seashore and Eckerson English Rec- 
ognition Vocabulary Test for the 
measurement of individual difference 
in general English vocabularies. 
The Seashore and Eckerson test 
does not differ radically from most 
earlier tests in defining its units of 
measurement or establishing its cri- 
terions of knowledge. The fact that 
its estimates are ten or more times 
as large as those obtained from most 
earlier tests stems primarily from a 
third consideration, that of samp- 
ling procedure. There has long been 
a sad misconception that a diction- 
ary of 20,000, 50,000, or even 
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100,000 words would contain prac- 
tically all the words most adults 
would know and certainly all but a 
few of the words any child knows. 
The facts, however, are different. 
Seashore and Eckerson have shown 
clearly that larger estimates of 
vocabulary size are obtained from 
samples drawn from larger diction- 
aries. There are words to be found 
only in an unabridged dictionary 
which are nevertheless known by 
significant numbers of first-grade 
children. 

Vocabulary size has long been a 
significant field of study for psy- 
chologists and educators because of 
the high relationship evidenced be- 
tween this and other verbal skills. 
Our present estimates of vocabulary 
size have an added significance. 
Editors and writers of children’s 
textbooks have been assuming that 
children’s vocabularies are very 
small and that the average child 
cannot handle more than a few 
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hundred new words per school year. 
Since a series of studies now indi- 
cate that children’s vocabularies are 
very large in spite of this intentional 
limitation on the introduction of 
new words, it is interesting to specu- 
late what would happen to their 
vocabularies if we cast off these 
limiting assumptions and actively 
tried to promote growth in this key 
factor in verbal skills. 

If we are satisfied that vocabu- 
laries are bigger than we ever pre- 
viously supposed them to be, we 
must rid ourselves of notions that 
children can learn a few hundred or 
more words per year at the most. 
We must likewise cast aside our 
teaching methods that were built 
on this foundation. What is a reas- 
onable approach to the problem of 
developing vocabulary? Certainly 
we can advocate no single method 
which will meet all problems or is 
universally applicable. But we can 
point out lines of attack which will 
probably prove most fruitful. These 
are the development of basic tool 
skills for dealing with new words 
and the utilization of motivational 
techniques by teachers. 

Just as we equip ‘a carpenter, 
plumber, or any workman with 
tools appropriate to his job, do 
we equip the geometry student with 
laws governing triangles, the Eng- 
lish student with a knowledge of 
parts of speech, and the art student 
with rules of composition. Each 
task has appropriate resources, meth- 
ods, or tool skills which greatly 
facilitate performance. Vocabulary 
development is no exception. Con- 


text clues, word-form clues, struc- 
tural and phonetic word analysis, 
and dictionary skills are the stock 
in trade of one who seeks to im- 
prove his vocabulary. These operate 
to enable the child to handle new 
words he meets on his own in much 
the same way as would an adult. 

A characteristic note of vocabulary 
instruction is that teachers usually 
adopt one method to the exclusion 
of all others. The phonetic method 
was once so widely accepted that 
few teachers considered any other. 
Yet when the phonetic method gave 
way to the context and meaning 
methods, most teachers lost sight of 
what value phonetics do have. 

More neglected than the area of 
tool skills has been the area of mo- 
tivation. It is only when a child 
has attained a keen interest in new 
words that his vocabulary will begin 
to increase at any appreciable frac- 
tion of capacity rate. There are 
countless resources that can be used 
toward this end. Every interest of 
every child holds possibilities. The 
teacher should encourage the chil- 
dren to suggest new words to be 
studied. Far more is to be gained 
from a student-centered emphasis 
than from a teacher-centered empha- 
sis. 

The ingenious teacher can ferret 
out a thousand methods of motivat- 
ing the child to learn new words. 
Directed real experience is one of 
the most perfect procedures of de- 
veloping vocabulary. Visits to a 
department store, farm, factory, the 
City Hall, an airport, or library 
will add to the child’s vocabulary 
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such words as escalator, Holstein, 
lathe, bailiff, helicopter, and vol- 
ume. Vicarious experience through 
reading can open the door to en- 
riched vocabularies, but far too 
often teachers don’t take the time 
to help their students find books 
they really want to read. 

We might distinguish here be- 
tween extrinsic and intrinsic moti- 
vation. Intrinsic motivation gener- 
ates its own driving power, is some- 
what selfperpetuating. The effects 
of extrinsic motivation are more 
transitory. A class may be ordered 
to drill on a list of words. Such an 
assignment holds no commanding 
interest. Motivation will be transi- 
tory and at a low level at best. It 
becomes apparent that our goal 
should be to develop an intrinsic 
motivation or interest in the child 
that will keep him continually on 
the alert for new words whether he 
is watching television, talking with 
his parents, reading a comic book, or 
listening to his teacher. 

What else can be done to pro- 
mote vocabulary growth? The fol- 
lowing list is meant to be only sug- 
gestive, but it should give the 
teacher a few more starting points 
from which she can expand her ideas 
and capitalize on available re- 
sources. 

1. Set the task of learning new words 


before the children. Let them discuss 
ways they think they can increase their 


vocabularies. Have each student write a 
short paper on a subject in which he is 
interested and let him tell how he thinks 
he can develop his vocabulary in that 
subject. 

2. Call attention to mew words as 
they occur in any subjects of study. 
Define them, use them in illustrative 
sentences, analyze them, and note related 
words. 

3. Teach basic word analysis and 
recognition skills as well as proper use 
of the dictionary. Use attention com- 
manding material to do this. 

4, Play word games. 

5. Provide each child with a dictionary 
to keep in his desk, and put an una- 
bridged dictionary in the room. 

6. Let students write, direct, and pro- 
duce a program on vocabulary. Present 
the program before parents or other 
classes. 

7. Provide each room with books and 
magazines related to the interests of the 
children. Do not hesitate to use books 
“above” the grade level of the room, 
All children should have ready access 
to the library. 

8. Teachers should use a clear, rich, 
and stimulating vocabulary. They should 
not talk down to their pupils too much, 

9. Make class or individual diction 
aries such as those of Watters and Cour- 
tis (A Picture Dictionary for Children). 
Let some pupils stress examples of word 
analysis in their dictionaries. Let others 
make dictionaries which cover the field 
of interest. Some child may even want 
to make a dictionary including only 
words he has heard on television. 

10. Do not spare praise for genuine 
accomplishment. 


In short, we may best build the 
child’s vocabulary by helping him to 
build his own vocabulary. * 


iil of the end of June, over 7,500,000 veterans had received education 
or training under either the GI Bill or PL 16, for handicapped exservicemen. 
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“Now” and “Then” Compared 


Two Generations of Sex Education 


PAuL H. LANDIS 


In the Clearing House 


wah T is quite generally recognized 
that in this age of supersonic rock- 
ets, we are still in the age of the 
one-hoss shay as far as many aspects 
of sex education and marriage prep- 
aration are concerned. Yet there is 
some improvement, as has been 
shown in a study made at the State 
College of Washington in the fall 
of 1947. 

The generation of girls in the 
College and their mothers were 
asked to answer an anonymous 
questionnaire dealing with sex edu- 
cation, marriage attitudes, and fam- 
ily practices. Some of the findings, 
confined to 307 young women and 
their own mothers are here reported. 
Slightly less than half of the moth- 
ers had attended college. Urban and 
rural families were represented. 


IMPROVEMENT NOTED 


It was found that there has been a 
great deal of improvement in sex 
education between the two genera- 
tions. A much higher proportion of 
daughters than of mothers received 
their first sex information before 13 
years of age. In both generations it 
was noted that country families 
faced the problem of sex education 
in the family more often than did 
urban families. It is possible that the 
sex behavior of animals and the 
process of birth, more often observ- 
ed by rural than urgan youngsters, 
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leads children to raise questions that 
require parents to discuss facts of 
procreation and birth with them. 

As important, certainly, as time 
of receiving sex information, is the 
source from which it is received. 
Three-fourths of the current genera- 
tion of young women received their 
first information from their parents, 
compared to less than half of the 
mothers. 

In both generations, the mother 
was the principal source of first sex 
information, with the sister the sec- 
ond most important informant. Only 
a fifth of the youth generation re- 
ceived their first information from 
playmates and friends. A consider- 
ably higher proportion—27.7 per- 
cent—of mothers learned of sex 
from this source, which undoubted- 
ly means that their first introduction 
to the subject was more often vul- 
gar. The other first sources of sex 
information mentioned included ex- 
perience, the school, church, and 
books. The school has become a 
more important source of sex infor- 
mation; one in 15 of the youth gen- 
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eration but only one in 25 of the 
parent generation received their first 
sex information in the school. 

A critic might argue that many re- 
ceived their first sex information at 
home before the age of entering 
school and, therefore, could not 
have first been taught about sex by 
the school. Our data shows that less 
than 3 percent, of the parent 
generation and only 8 percent 
of the college received sex informa- 
tion before age six. A large group 
in both generations still had no sex 
information at age 13. This suggests 
that the school, had it faced the is- 
sue, could have played an important 
part, not only in supplementing 
family instruction, but in actually 
introducing the subject to the ma- 
jority of students in both genera- 
tions. 

The next comparison made was 
that between mothers and daughters 
with regard to what they considered 
the best way for a child to learn 
about sex. Almost all of both gen- 
erations felt that the best way for a 
child to learn about sex was from 
his parents. Nevertheless, over half 
of both generations also agreed that 
systematic instruction in schools was 
an ideal source of sex information. 
This suggests that regardless of in- 
adequacies of their own teaching, 
both generations feel that sex edu- 
cation is first and foremost a respon- 
sibility of parents and secondarily a 
problem for the schools. 

Closely allied to the problem of 
sex education in childhood and 
adolescence is that of immediate 
preparation for marriage. On this 
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subject, the attitudes of the college 
generation are far different from 
those of their mothers. More girls 
(over 80 percent) than mothers (a 
little over 60 percent) thought that 
a young couple should seek pre- 
marital advice. This study made no 
attempt to learn the exact nature of 
the premarital advice sought by the 
two generations, but did ask from 
whom the advice was sought. In no 
case was it sought from a clinic, but, 
it should be stated, the State College 
of Washington has no marriage 
clinic. By far the most important 
source of premarital advice was the 
doctor. Certainly this is a marked ex- 
pression of the confidence women 
show in the doctor as a source of in- 
formation in marriage preparation. 


ADVISER COMPETENCY 


In the face of convincing evidence 
that young people today are serious 
about this matter of getting advice 
prior to marriage, we may well ask 
ourselves about the competence of 
the persons to whom they go for ad- 
vice. The only person technically 
trained for the advice function is the 
doctor, and his training prepared 
him primarily for giving advice con- 
cerning the physical aspects of mar- 
riage. He is probably most often 
asked concerning contraception, a 
field in which he is ordinarily quali- 
fied to give reliable information. 
That the minister is being approach- 
ed by more than one out of 10 of 
the youth generation is suggestive 
that they sense a need for help with 
the psychological and spiritual as- 
pects of marriage. 
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Only half the parent generation 
discussed children with prospective 
husbands before marriage. Of the 
married daughters studied, 91 per- 
cent discussed children with their 
prospective husbands. The tendency 
of young people to face this problem 
frankly before marriage is of in- 
creasing significance. 

The generations thought almost 
alike on length of time before the 
first child. More than half of both 
generations thought the couple 
should wait at least two years. 

The question, “How has the atti- 
tude toward size of family changed 
between the generations?” is particu- 
larly important to the school in light 
of the longtime decline in the na- 
tional birth rate. The findings indi- 
cate that the girls hold as an ideal a 
somewhat smaller family than did 
their mothers. 


SOME IMPLICATIONS 


The implications of this data to 
education afe numerous. Certainly 
the home and school have failed to 
meet adequate standards for sex edu- 
cation in training the college genera- 
tion, even though this generation 
was better prepared than their par- 
ents. Has there been enough im- 
provement in this phase of educa- 
tion in elementary and secondary 
schools during this decade to correct 
the lag? It is doubtful. And the col- 
leges have moved far too slowly in 
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research and clinical experience to 
provide the clear light of science on 
problems of premarital advice and 
counseling. 

Folklore has been dispelled with 
scientific knowledge at many points 
but the cumbersome and costly guide 
of tradition is still the best that ex- 
ists in many areas. And in the field 
of values dealing with the size of 
family, the urban school still faces 
a responsibility of which school ad- 
ministrators are, for the most part, 
unaware. 

The urban population has not 
been replacing itself. Urban girls in 
this study held the ideal size of fam- 
ily smaller than that of their moth- 
ers. The 1940 census showed that 
women past child-bearing age with 
gtade-school training had 2.9 chil- 
dren; those with high school train- 
ing, 1.9; those with college train- 
ing, 1.4. 

It is not surprising that the col- 
lege group was little more than half 
up to the replacement level. This 
has long been the case. But with the 
masses now attending high school, 
the failure of this high-school group 
to replace itself by such a large mar- 
gin foreshadows a serious decline in 
the birth rate in the future unless 
there is a marked revision in social 
values. This can be achieved in part 
by nation-wide training for mar- 
riage and family living in the sec- 
ondary schools. « 


aaah RESHMEN and faculty get together the easy way at the orientation 
period for Cooper Union in New York City. They meet at a mountain 
camp in New Jersey for three informal days of games, talks, etc., before 
classes start. 








Training for Performance 


Curtain Up on a New Curriculum 


MARGARET C. DAVISON 


In the New York Supervisor 


Nex far from the busiest cor- 
ner in the world, shouldered in 
among the stage doors and theatri- 
cal costumers of West 46th Street, 
New York City, alongside the backs 
of theaters and the fronts of ballet- 
slipper shops, is an ancient yellow- 
brick school building, vacated years 
ago by its elementary-scheol pupils. 
Not long ago there occurred here a 
hasty sort of activity; there was an 
influx of electricians and carpenters, 
the sound of partitions being de- 
vastated and walls being raised. 
When the school was again opened 
there was a new sign, painted on 
black in gilt letters—The High 
School of Performing Arts, A Di- 
vision of Metropolitan Vocational 
High School. 

This was the start of a new kind 
of school, a schoo! which combined 
vocational training in the arts with 
the kind of cultural education each 
artist needs, based, in reality, on the 
proved principle which guides true 
vocational training, that interest is 
the best stimulant to learning. 

The need for a free public school 
of “performing arts” had long been 
obvious to many artists and educat- 
ors. In New York, a center of per- 
forming activity, talented children 
needed a school in which, along 
with the standard school curriculum, 
they could acquire the skills and the 
philosophy of successful performers. 
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Assembly programs, and even the 
usual school dramatic groups in a 
general school program, did not 
supply enough technical experience 
to be valuable preprofessionally. 
Also, allied experience was necessary 
in stage lighting, stage design, cos- 
tuming, radio, and television, to 
meet today’s needs. The demand for 
vocational music, not so new to our 
public schools, was strengthened by 
openings offered by television and 
the formation of small music 
groups throughout the country. 
How does a student qualify to 
enter the High School of Perform- 
ing Arts? Eligibility for admission 
depends on graduation from an 
eight-year elementary school or from 
a junior high school, and on prfe- 
sentation of strong evidence of in- 
terest and aptitude in one of the 
performing arts—Dance, Drama, or 
Music. This aptitude is determined 
by a general audition, which is held 
in October and March for the fol- 
lowing terms. At the audition, 
members of both the school’s Ad- 
visory Commission and the faculty 
are on the examination and _ inter- 
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view staff. They judge a student's 
present performance and evaluate 
his school record. 

Specific audition 
areas follow: 

Music: the passing of a music 
aptitude test, and performance on 
an instrument before the auditions 
committee. 

Drama: an interview which tests 
extemporaneous feading, panto- 
mime, and improvisation. Presenta- 
tion by the applicant of two one- 
minute dramatic selections, previ- 
ously prepared by him. 

Dance: an interview which judges 
ability to move correctly in simple 
dance techniques, basic to all dance, 
and which considers good general 
health a prerequisite. The applicant 
is asked to give a performance of a 
prepared dance routine of no longer 
than two minutes. 

Performing Arts High School is 
limited in size to 500 students, and 
has all the problems and advantages 
of a small school and a large pro- 
gram. A student, once in the 
school, becomes known to his fel- 
lows almost immediately through 
his classes and his special interests 
and activities. He finds himself 
assigned to an adviser, with whom 
he remains for his full high-school 
career, and whom he generally 
learns to know well and to consult 
about his shop, academic, and per- 
sonal problems. Surrounding him 
are students, talented, sensitive, and 
stimulated by their work, who ex- 
press themselves easily and partici- 
pate enthusiastically in the life of 
the school. 


requirement 


The school day is a strenuous one, 
beginning at 8:20 with an advisory 
period and continuing with four 
morning and four afternoon classes, 
half in shop and half in academic 
subjects. When he reaches gradua- 
tion from the school of performing 
arts, a student can have prepared 
himself for the college of his choice. 

No student is excused from aca- 
demic classes for outside or shop 
activity, except rarely, in order to 
participate in rehearsal for schoo! 
productions. Such productions, how- 
ever, like the semiannual concert or 
the senior play, are planned to take 
place at times which do not conflict 
with academic reviews and examin- 
ations. 

This type of teaching situation, 
which capitalizes on the student's 
vocational interest and makes that 
the very core of his work, presents 
many advantages to student and 
teacher alike. There is opportunity 
in academic classes for all the tra- 
ditional correlation of curriculum 
between social studies and English, 
or science and social studies, but 
further than that, is offered the 
opportunity to correlate the academ- 
ic program with the shop work of 
the student. An example of this is 
sixth-term English, which is a sur- 
vey of the theater. 

Actually, whether the subject is 
“Unemployment” or “Romantic 
Poetry,” the contribution of each 
shop group enriches the other two, 
and such enrichment as dances for 
Emperor Jones and Midsummer 
Night's Dream, music for Macbeth, 
stage design and costume sketches, 
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a discussion of the artist’s place in 
American life, have sprung out of 
the academic program, and have 
utilized the interest and knowledge 
of all groups. The academic classes, 
in short, actually perform the ex- 
tremely important function of be- 
ing the forum where members of 
three arts meet to find that their 
arts are, in reality, one. 

To demonstrate further that there 
is a Close and vital connection be- 
tween dance and theater, music and 
theater, and dance and music, the 
student’s shop program is so ar- 
ranged that he takes some of his 
work in another related shop. All 
drama students study dance and 
music, for example. 

It is in the direction of under- 
standing all arts and being able to 
effect a synthesis of them that our 
modern theater is moving. Such 
plays as Oklahoma, Street Scene, 
and Lost in the Stars, show the flex- 
ibility with which the modern per- 
formance draws on one art form, 
then another, and synthesizes all of 
them. The modern dancer knows a 
great deal about theater and music, 
as well as technique, and he realizes 
that for his ultimate effect he must 
depend on all facets of his knowl- 
edge. Art must be, now ,as always, 
the expression of the whole person- 
ality. 

Since at Performing Arts High 
School the emphasis on all of the 
student’s work is vocational, stress 
is laid heavily on performance. 
While the school recognizes the 
need for performers in the arts to 
have a background which is often 
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of college preparation, the training 
of performers—in whatever of the 
three fields—is the school’s reason 
for existence. 

This realization is the key to the 
guidance counseling at Performing 
Arts, the key to the personal rela- 
tionship between student and teach- 
er. It offers many problems to the 
administrator, that of keeping classes 
small and maintaining a personal 
relationship at all times, that of pro- 
gramming college-preparing courses 
carefully and efficiently, and ad- 
vising carefully those whose ap- 
titude and performance cannot stand 
the severe requirements of profes- 
sionals in their chosen fields. It 
offers, too, many challenges, those 
of adapting academic work to har- 
monize with the special interests of 
these students, of enriching the 
standard program to stimulate their 
active imaginations, of discovering 
better and better methods to make 
them wise and aware within the 
boundaries of their own art and 
sensitive to the allied fields in 
which they daily move. 

The first years of any school are 
bound to be experimental, a state- 
ment which is especially true here 
where the school is founded on an 
idea—not a new one to be sure, but 
one newly applied to the perform- 
ing-arts field. A school gathers 
strength through constant analysis, 
consultation, and practice in its 
craft, and the High School of Per- 
forming Arts can look forward to 
growth in all its activities—because 
of the stimulation of its many pres- 
sures from inside and out. * 








“Meaning”’ in Communication 


How Would You Say It? 


THOMAS CAULEY 


In The English Journal 


Owe of the qualities of com- 
munication being given unpreceden- 
ted attention today, not only by 
teachers of language but by outside 
school agencies, is the psychological 
implications of speech used in day- 
by-day living situations. 

Boys and girls need help in know- 
ing “how to say it’” in a way that 
will be most advantageous to their 
welfare and the welfare of others 
involved in everyday communication 
situations. They can be helped to 
realize that communication is more 
than a one-way process; that, to 
_ communicate effectively, they must 
strive to anticipate the reactions of 
those whom they address. It is diffi- 
cult for them to understand this, 
since during so much of their lives, 
unless under the most fortunate of 
circumstances, they have been vic- 
tims of one-way orders or advice 
that has come from parents, teach- 
ers, and employers. Unless given the 
opportunity to experience the satis- 
faction of two-way communication, 
they are likely to follow the pattern 
so many times presented by their 
elders—that of dominating or being 
dominated. 

Every teacher of English has had 
ample evidence of the average teen- 
ager's difficulty in solving his com- 
munication problems to his best in- 
terest. The following conversation is 
typical of those enacted every day 
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in schools throughout the country. 
The conversation is between the 
principal and a boy who has been 
chronically tardy. 


Principal: According to this report 
you have been tardy six times, Ralph. 

Ralph: It wasn’t my fault. 

Principal: Whose fault was it? 

Ralph: Can I help it if the alarm 
don’t ring or the bus don’t come on 
time? 

Principal: 
Ralph. 

Ralph: That's what I said. 

Principal: Why don't you get another 
alarm clock and leave home earlier ? 

Ralph: Mother says the clock we have 
is all right; she says I don’t set it right. 

Principal: We have some pupils who 
live in your neighborhood, Ralph, who 
are never late for school. 

Ralph: 1 can’t help that. 

Principal: You'll have to help it, 
Ralph, if you want to come to this 
school. Bring your parents to see me be- 
fore you return to any of your classes. 


Doesn't come on time, 


This boy and others like him read- 
ily give evidence of not knowing 
“how to say it’ and of needing ex- 
periences in the classroom such as 
the dramatization and analysis of 
situations similar to this one. 
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During a unit on communication, 
such a boy could benefit from hear- 
ing his classmates work out a more 
satisfactory ending, as in the fol- 
lowing scene: 


Principal: According to your report 
you have been tardy six times, Bob. 

Bob: Yes, Mr. Tompkins, I realize 
that. 

Principal: What were your reasons for 
your tardiness? 

Bob: It was my fault each time. I 
should have left home earlier. 

Principal; What are you going to do 
about it? 

Bob: I've made new arrangements so 
that I can leave home earlier. I promise 
I won't be late again. 

Principal: 1 hope you mean that, Bob. 

Bob: I'd appreciate another chance, 
Mr. Tompkins. 

Principal (walking to the door with 
Bob and patting him on the back): All 
right Bob, I believe you'll keep your 
promise. 


In addition to such a dramatiza- 
tion, other real-life’ exercises, both 
written and oral, readily suggest 
themselves. Motion pictures also can 
be made useful in the classroom in 
pointing up the importance of 
wording communication psychologi- 
cally right. One picture is By Jupiter, 
which shows a day in the life of a 
young businessman who antagonizes 
everyone with whom he comes in 
contact by saying the wrong things. 
Through a miracle performed by 
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Jupiter, he is granted a chance to 
relive his unsuccessful day, reword- 
ing his conversation with each per- 
son with whom he deals. This posi- 
tive approach results in a happy and 
successful day for him and all the 
others he sees during the day. 
Other pictures that appropriately fit 
into a unit on communication are 
Shy Guy, Telephone Courtesy, I 
Want a Job, You and Your Family, 
You and Your Friends, and Are 
You Popular? 

In basketball, a coach refers to 
what he calls ‘‘split attention,” a 
skill which calls :for a successful 
player’s splitting his attention to 
cover simultaneously the opposing 
players, the actions of his own team- 
mates, and the position of the ball. 
Similarly, the successful communi- 
cant must not only think selfishly of 
what he is about to say, but he must 
also think unselfishly of the reaction 
of his audience to his communica- 
tion. 

As boys and girls improve their 
skill to communicate, they must 
necessarily grow in their ability to 
understand people better and ac- 
cordingly improve human relations 
in their. sphere of living at a time 
when the very existence of man in 
this world may well be dependent 
on his ability to learn to understand 
and to communicate with his fellow- 


beings. . 


Cost of College 


TULANE University, New Orleans, La., recently conducted a survey of 
the cost of college attendance. From a sample of 50 students it was learned 
that 36 weeks of schooling costs nonresidents an average of $1739.23. 
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Election Coming.—Education has 
a particular stake in the off-year 
Congressional elections, for the No- 
vember balloting in all probability 
will result in many changes in the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor. One change has already been 
dictated in the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare by the 
voters, with but one other possible 
change. 

Sen. Claude Pepper of Florida, 
who has been a supporter of educa- 
tion’s legislative aims in the past, 
was defeated after a knock-down, 
drag-out primary. Sen. Robert Taft, 
ranking minority member of the 
Committee, whose name has been 
attached to two Senate-passed aid- 
to-education bills, faces a very stiff 
fight, one that is attracting national 
attention. Betting is that he will pull 
through, although the election may 
go either way. 

The more volatile House provides 
the scene for the greatest number of 
possible changes in the make-up of 
the committee which for two 
straight sessions has buried Senate- 
approved federal-aid bills. 

One member here has already 
been dropped by the wayside—Rep. 
Hugo Sims, youthful Southern lib- 
eral, who was among the group try- 
ing to steer a middle course between 
the Catholic and anti-Catholic view- 
points. He was a strong supporter 
of S.246. He was defeated in a close 
South Carolina run-off election for 
the Democratic nomination. 


The first six names on the Demo- 
cratic side of the committee appear 
certain of reelection. Three of these 
are from the South, Chairman Bar- 
den, Reps. Wood and Lucas. Lucas 
and Wood are Barden Bill support- 
ers, but Lucas showed some resil- 
iency. 

The first Democrat on the ‘‘dan- 
ger list’ is Rep. Cleveland M. Bailey 
of West Virginia, known for his 
work in behalf of the ‘federal-im- 
pact” areas and for his efforts to 
bring out any bill, preferably S.246, 
but a bill, whatever its nature, grant- 
ing federal aid. 

Mr. Bailey's race is attracting na- 
tional attention because his oppon- 
ent is the former Democratic “boy- 
wonder” Senator, Rush D. Holt. 
Mr. Bailey is counting heavily on 
support from teachers, but Mr. Holt 
is looking in this direction too, be- 
cause of his record in the legislature 
of his state, where he voted and 
talked for teacher-benefit legislation. 


- As an ardent, veteran, and popular 


campaigner, Mr. Bailey is bucking 
an off-year tradition in his district 
which has seen Republicans victori- 
ous. 

Rep. Carl D. Perkins of Ken- 
tucky, another who has tried to pry 
loose a bill from the bitter religious 
controversy, also faces a stiff fight. 
Charles R. Howell of New Jersey, 
another who tried to steer away 
from the religious controversy, has 
a tenuous hold on his seat, as does 
newcomer Mitchell of Washington. 
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Two Catholic members who de- 
serted their church viewpoint also 
face stiff fights, and one appears 
doomed. He is Rep. Thomas Burke 
of Ohio. Mr. Burke was an early 
and ardent supporter of the official 
attitude of the Church, but later 
showed a willingness to compro- 
mise. His district was considered 
fairly safe until an independent can- 
didate, a member of the Democratic 
governor's official family, entered 
the race. Political prognosticators 
now feel that this assures the elec- 
tion of a Republican. 

Rep. Andrew Jacobs of Indianap- 
olis is a Catholic who has consistent- 
ly supported the Barden bill. He 
comes from a district which has 
returned a Democrat continuously 
since 1928. Part of this has been due 
to fights within the Republican or- 
ganization. This year the GOP fac- 
tions are reportedly unified, and Re- 
publicans see better than an even 
chance of unseating Mr. Jacobs. 

None of the Republican members 
of the committee appear in much 
danger of defeat, since most of them 
represent GOP strongholds. 


Mr. Coordinator.—Education 
problems growing out of the mobili- 
zation program already have com- 

enced to pour into Washington. 
In order to provide for orderly pro- 
cedure and coordinated effort in 
handling them, James L. McCaskill, 
well-known educator, has been 
named Coordinator of the National 
Conference for Mobilization of Edu- 
cation. 

The Conference grew out of a 
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series of meetings in Washington by 
education leaders who gathered to 
discuss the problems growing out 
of the mobilization effort, and the 
best methods of meeting them. The 
decision was to name an over-all 
committee, representing various 
phases of education, with McCaskill 
as coordinator. 

The group will serve as liaison in 
presenting education problems to the 
federal government. They are mak- 
ing it plain, after their talks with 
Washington officials, that their task 
will be no short-time one. They are 
talking in terms of ten years or 
longer, barring outbreak of a sud- 
den all-out war. 

Types of problems which already 
have come before the committee, 
and which are expected to become 
increasingly pressing as the mobili- 
zation program progresses, include: 

Concern is being expressed among 
some teachers—especially those in 
low-salary areas—of a salary freeze. 
This, it is pointed out, is a pressing 
problem from two standpoints. 
First, teachers in such areas would 
find it increasingly difficult to get 
by on present salaries, especially if 
prices continue to rise. Second, dur- 
ing the last war, some teachers who 
were needed in classrooms were 
forced to take higher paying jobs in 
defense industries, thus tending to 
upset the education balance. The 
problem is receiving a great deal of 
consideration. But it’s admittedly a 
tough one, and as to what solution 
will be reached, no one will venture 


a guess. 
Some education administrators are 
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concerned over the status of high- 
school seniors who are members of 
national guard units. In some in- 
stances, they point out, call of their 
national guard units would literally 
deplete some high schools of their 
senior Classes. 

What to do about teachers of 
vital subjects, science, for instance, 
who are subject to recall or draft? 
This is a problem that is causing 
some real head-scratching among 
concerned officials. Several solutions 
have been advanced, but none has 
received approval. 

Priorities, in event of allocations, 
is another big problem. For ex- 
ample, what will happen in areas 
where school enrolments have in- 
creased greatly since there has been 
a school-building program? Then 
there is the question of priorities for 
tires and the like for districts where 
a large number of children are trans- 
ported by school buses. 

Indications are that the committee 
will heavily support the Office of 
Education in every phase of national 
activity, regardless of whether the 
problem relates directly to defense. 
It is foreseen in some quarters that 
attempts might be made by other 
agencies to by-pass the Office of 
Education, and that if this happens, 
the group will insist that it be not 
done. 


Independence.—A new drive for 
greater independence in education is 
reportedly shaping up, and a hint as 
to its intensity was seen in a report 
of the NEA National Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy 
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through Education as a result of a 
study of the state school system in 
Utah 

NEA has been a long-time tub- 
thumper for further separation of 
the school and the political state. In 
fact, it has been vociferous in op- 
position to reorganization of the 
federal government in any way that 
might have implications of political 
control of education from Washing- 
ton. 

NEA’s democracy defense com- 
mission recommended greater inde- 
pendence in school financial mat- 
ters and freedom from interference 
in administration policy of state 
school boards by state central fiscal 
agencies in its detailed study of 
Utah. 

This follows almost the identical 
language which NEA has used to 
fight against lessening autonomy for 
the U. S. Office of Education within 
the Federal Security Agency. It fol- 
lows closely the language of a tele- 
gram used by the Chief State School 
Officers to lobby against Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 27, which would have 
elevated FSA to cabinet status. 

With a new Congress scheduled 
to convene in January, and with the 
present Congress operating only on 
a nominal basis, except for possible 
emergency measures, during the re- 
maining months of 1950, ob- 
servers see NEA lining up its guns 
for a new frontal attack in favor of 
greater independence in education. 

NEA made the study at the re- 
quest of the Utah State Board of 
Education. A seven-man committee, 
headed by Dr. Harold Benjamin, 
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dean of the College of Education, 
University of Maryland, was ap- 
pointed to make the study. Recom- 
mendations will be submitted as 
proposals for a legislative program 
for 1951. 

“The principal issues raised by the 
request from the Utah Education 
Agency have been of deep interest 
to NEA for many years,”’ the report 
said. ‘“The association, on the basis 
of extensive studies, has consistently 
opposed the selection of state super- 
intendents by popular vote and has 
urged that they be appointed by state 
boards of education and, moreover, 
the association has had a growing 
concern over the development of 
central fiscal boards at state or local 
levels, which through a supervision 
of expenditures, control policy at 
crucial points and encroach on 
powers ordinarily delegated to gov- 
erning education boards.” 


George-Barden.—For awhile it 
looked as though vocational educa- 
tion was going to get more money 
to administer under the George- 
Barden Act. President Truman ask- 
ed for and the Senate was disposed 
to appropriate more than 3 million 
over last year’s fund. The House 
said no to this and in conference 
the “nays” had it. In the final ver- 
sion of the omnibus appropriations 
bill the fund was $19,600,000. 


Conference.—Higher Education 
in the National Service will be the 
theme of a national conference to be 
convened by the American Council 
on Education the 6th and 7th of 
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this month in the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce Building in Washington. 
The president of each college and 
university has been invited to attend 
or send a representative, and each of 
the 131 member organizations of the 
Council is expected to be repre- 
sented. 

At the first session addresses will 
be given on the essential long-range 
and emergency services of higher 
education. On Friday afternoon and 
Saturday morning ten section meet- 
ings will be held simultaneously as 
follows: (1) Military and Other 
Training Programs; (2) Research; 
(3) Contractual Relations with 
Governmental Agencies; (4) Allo- 
cation of Material; (5) Manpower 
Utilization; (6) Policies Relating 
to Student Admission and With- 
drawal; (7) Acceleration; (8) Civil 
Defense; (9) Continuing Essentials 
of Higher Education; and (10) 
Education for International Under- 
standing. 


No Aid to Med Schools.—Legis- 
lation granting aids to medical 
schools to train needed doctors died 
by a close vote in the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. It will be revived again in 
January. 

The measure was supported by 
dentists, by the national association 
of hospital administrators, by the 
deans of medical schools, and was 
requested by the Administration. It 
was opposed, however, by the potent 
American Medical Association, and 
was lumped by AMA into the catch- 
all of ‘‘socialized medicine.” ° 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 

H. L. Shibler, superintendent at High- 
land Park, Michigan, has been appointed 
superintendent at Indianapolis, Ind., to 
replace Virgil Stinebaugh who resigned. 

The Oklahoma City, Okla., superin- 
tendent, Fred W. Hosler, has accepted 
the superintendency at Lynwood, Calif. 
He has been succeeded at Oklahoma City 
by his deputy, J. Chester Swanson. 

The new superintendent in Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, is Ralph M. Gantz, former 
Bedford City, Ohio, superintendent of 
schools. 

Monessen, Pa., has a new superinten- 
dent in Michael Duda, formerly of Don- 
ora, Pa. 

O. H. English has left the superintend- 
ency at Uniontown, Pa., to become school 
superintendent in Abington Township, 
Pa. 

The Salina, Kas., school head, Charles 
E. Hawkes, has resigned to join an archi- 
tectural firm in Kansas City, Mo. 

Atlantic City, N. J., has a new super- 
intendent, John P. Milligan, formerly at 
Glen Ridge, N. J. 

Altoona, Pa.’s former superintendent of 
schools, Albert G. W. Schlegel, is now 
head of the schools in Milton, Pa. 

The new superintendent in Menomi- 
nee, Mich., is Miles W. Robinson. 

The position of superintendent of 
schools in Kansas City, Mo., has been 
vacated by Harold E. Moore. 

Charleston, Ill., has a new school head 
in the person of Harold G. Fearn, form- 
er superintendent at Elgin, Ill. 

Recently appointed to the position of 
superintendent of schools in Allentown, 
Pa., was John S. Cartwright who form- 
erly was at Carlisle, Pa. 

The new superintendent of the Ports- 
mouth, Va., schools is A. J. Mapp. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 
Succeeding to the presidency of the 
University of Georgia, Athens, made 
vacant through the retirement of Jona- 
than C. Rogers, is Omer C. Aderhold. 
The new president at Coe College, 


Cedar Rapids, Ia., will be Edgar C. Cum- 
ings, dean of DePauw University, Green- 
castle, Ind. He will succeed Byron S. Hol- 
linshead on the latter’s retirement Janu- 
ary 1. 

Frederick K. Miller has been named act- 
ing president at Lebanon Valley College, 
Annville, Pa. 

The new president at St. Josephs Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, Pa., is Very Rev. 
Edward G. Jacklin, S. J., former dean of 
the College of Arts, Georgetown Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. 

Named president at New Jersey State 
Teachers College in Newark was Eugene 
G. Wilkins. He succeeds John B. Dougall, 
retired. 

Appointed to the presidency of Hum- 
boldt State College, Arcata, Calif., was 
Cornelius H. Siemens, director of Comp- 
ton, Calif., College. 

The president of Adams State College, 
Alamosa, Colo., is now N. William New- 
som, director of instruction at Western 
State College, Gunnison, Colo. He suc- 
ceeds Ira Richardson, retired. 

Named professor of education at the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, was 
Stanley E. Dimond, director of the Citi- 
zenship Education Study in the Detroit, 
Mich., schools. 

R. Lee Martin, associate professor of 
education, College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Va., was appointed pro- 
fessor of education at Oswego, N. Y., 
State Teachers College. 

Appointed professor of education at 
Siena College, Loudonville, N. Y., was 
Charles H. Connolly, Troy, N. Y., super- 
intendent of schools. 

At the University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, N. Eldred Bingham, formerly of 
Northwestern University, Evanston, III., 
has been named professor of education. 

The new head of the department of 
education at Texas Technological Col- 
lege, Lubbock, is John S. Carroll, former 
superintendent of schools in San Diego 
County, Calif. 

Named chief librarian and professor of 
education at the University of Houston, 
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Texas, was Howard F. McGaw, formerly 
at Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio. 

The University of Chicago, Ill., has 
named Maurice F. Seay to be professor 
of educational administration. He was 
the dean of the University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. 

Appointed associate professor of 
education, the University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, was Lawrence O. Haaby. 

At Memphis, Tenn., State College, 
Lydia A. Duggins has been named asso- 
ciate professor of education. 

The Board of Education of the City of 
New York, N. Y., has named Robert H. 
Mathewson professor of education. He 
will conduct training programs for guid- 
ance counselors in the city colleges of 
New York. 

Lloyd W. Johnson having retired to 
emeritus status after 43 years as head- 
master, the new head of Adelphi Acad- 
emy, Brooklyn, N. Y., is Robert L. Work- 
man, formerly at New York University, 
New York City. 


OTHER CHANGES 

The new executive secretary of the de- 
partment of elementary school principals 
of the NEA is Robert W. Eaves, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Commis- 
sion on Safety Education, NEA. He 
succeeds Eva G. Pinkston who retired Sep- 
tember 1. 

Named chairman of the advisory 
board of the Guggenheim Foundation, 
New York City, was Louis B. Wright. He 
succeeds Frank Aydelotte. 

The acting president of the University 
of the State of New York and commis- 
sioner of education is Lewis A. Wilson 
who had been deputy commissioner. 
Frederick J. Moffitt has been named act- 
ing executive assistant to the commis- 
sioner of education in New York. 


RECENT DEATHS: 

Stephen Duggan, director emeritus, In- 
stitute of International Education, New 
York City. 


nA HART Ne ASAD LORELEI TEA 


John H. A. Morgan, former president 
of the University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


and Memphis. 

E. D. Maurice, superintendent of 
schools in Ashtabula, Ohio. 

Madeleine S$. Loomis, instructor in 
special education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 

William J. Hamilton, retired Oak Park, 
Ill., school superintendent. 


To Improve Administration 

AN extensive program to improve 
public-school administration has just 
gotten under way in three university 
centers, the University of Chicago, 
Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Harvard University. The 
project has been underwritten by the 
Kellogg Foundation and has as its 
objective the improvement of the 
professional preparation of rural, 
city, county, and state school super- 
intendents The overall cost is ex- 
pected to reach three million dollars 
by 1955. Other institutions than the 
first three “‘pilot’’ centers will be 
added later to the program. It is ex- 
pected that participating universities 
will set up facilities in their respec- 
tive institutions which can setve as 
regional centers to work coopera- 
tively with neighboring graduate 
schools, public-school systems, and 
state departments on the problems 
of improving administration in 
public schools. 


Thirtieth AEW 


THE National Education Association 
is again making materials available 
to schools for use in the observance 
of American Education Week, No- 
vember 5 to 11. This is the 30th 
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year in which the special week dedi- 
cated to schools has been designated. 
For a list of helps available at nom- 
inal cost for planning ceremonies 
for the period, write to the NEA at 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Yes and No 

New social security legislation pass- 
ed during the summer and signed 
into law by President Truman does 
not bring public-school employees 
under federal old-age and survivors 
insurance if they are already covered 
by an existing plan. Those who do 
not have state retirement protection 
may come under OASI protection if 
and when their state enters into an 
agreement with the national govern- 
ment. 

In order for nonpublic-school em- 
ployees to obtain coverage, two- 
thirds of them must signify a desire 
for coverage and their employer 
must file a certificate with the FSA 
asking for old-age and survivors in- 
surance for the employees. Once a 
certificate is filed, it is in force for 
ten years. Already hired employees 
who don’t want coverage do not 
have to take it but those hired subse- 
quent to the filing of the certificate 
must be covered. 


Branch Office 

HEADQUARTERS of the national Citi- 
zens Commission for the Public 
Schools in New York City recently 
announced the opening of a regional 
office in Louisville, Ky. Maurice D. 
Bement will be in charge of this 
office which is the first of several the 
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Commission hopes to open in the 
near future The Commission is an 
organization of laymen for the im- 
provement of schools 


Army Talks and Money Talks 

THIs office has recently received in- 
formation concerning the availability 
of pamphlet material from two 
sources, the Department of Defense 
and the Household Finance Cor- 
poration. 

The Armed Forces Information 
and Education Division in the De- 
partment of Defense is offering to 
the public copies of Army Talks, 
background pamphlets for armed 
services orientation courses. These 
may be had for Sc each, or for $2.50 
for a year’s subscription and may be 
gotten from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 

The Household Finance Corpora- 
tion has assembled two booklet 
libraries on consumer education. 
These booklets sell for 5c each. The 
HFC also has filmstrips, lectures, 
etc., available. For a complete order 
list, write Consumer Education De- 
partment, Household Finance Cor- 
poration, 919 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Teachers Needed 
THERE are openings for elementary 
teachers in the U. S. Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs and for college teachers 
in Japan, according to recent an- 
nouncements 

The U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion says positions paying $3100 
per year will be filled from among 
qualified persons desiring to teach 
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in Indian schools, which are in the 
Territory of Alaska and 20 states in 
this country. Announcements and 
applications may be secured at first- 
and second-class post offices, civil 
service offices, and the Commission’s 
headquarters in Washington. 

The Institute of International 
Education will process applications 
for college-teaching positions in 
Japan. Teaching will be in English. 
A Ph.D. is preferred, but not abso- 
lutely necessary, along with college 
teaching experience and good health. 
Subject-matter fields in which pro- 
fessors are sought are: English lan- 
guage, literature, social, physical, and 
natural sciences, education, music, 
and library science. Applications 
can be obtained from the Institute, 2 
West 45th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 


October 9-12, Conference of 
County and Rural Area Superin- 
tendents, Columbus, Ohio. 

October 18-20, NEA Depart- 
ment of Adult Education, Chicago, 
lil. 

October 24, UN Day. 

October 30, Association of Ur- 
ban Universities, Chicago, III. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 


November 5-11, American Edu- 
cation Week. 

November 23-25, National 
Council for the Social Studies, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

November 27-December 2, 
American Vocational Association, 
Miami, Fla. 


December White House 


3-7, 


Conference on Children and Youth, 
Washington, D. C. 

December 12-14, School Broad- 
cast Conference, Chicago, Ill. 

February 10-14, National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, New York City. 

February 10-15, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment, NEA, Detroit, Mich. 

February 17-22, American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

February 19-21, Department of 
Rural Education, NEA, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

March 26-29, National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, Chicago, 
Ill. 

April 2-5, National Conference 
on Higher Education, Chicago, IIl. 

May 2-5, American Industrial 
Arts Association, New York City. 

May 16-20, National Conference 
on Citizenship, Washington, D. C. 








GIVE enoucn ror ALL! 




















—=== New Books 


Instructional Supervision: A Guide 
to Modern Practice. William T. 
Melchior. Boston, Mass.: D. C. 
Heath and Co., 1950. 486 pp. 


Beginning supervisors (and teachers 
beginning to administer) often must 
think that the situations they face are en- 
tirely new, have never been faced by 
anyone before. Insofar as individuals are 
unique, this is true; however, there are 
practices in supervisory situations which 
have been tried out over the years and 
which work. This book serves as a guide 
to problems of supervision, utilizing ac- 
tual situations as illustrations. 


On the Education of Women. 
George D. Stoddard. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1950. 101 
pp- $1.50. 


The Kappa Delta Pi Lecturer for 
1950 is in step with many another edu- 
cational thinker in being concerned with 
the future of women’s education. He pro- 
poses that schools take up the task of 
providing an education that is frankly 
for homemakers. He relates many of the 
well-known drawbacks to the present 
fragmentary liberal-arts education women 
now receive and comes out for a coordin- 
ated and unified program in general edu- 
cation, in homemaking education, and 
in education for the professions. 


A Handbook for College Teachers. 
Bernice B. Cronkhite. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1950. 261 pp. $3.00. 


Higher education having so far been 
largely neglected by the teacher trainers, 
this book represents a real departure. It 
grew out of a graduate course for pros- 
pective college teachers at Radcliffe 
(Harvardmen also were in on it). Lec- 
tures by experts on many phases of col- 
lege instructional and administrative prac- 
tice are included. 


in Education 


The Gilmer-Aikin Bills. Rae Files 
Still. Austin, Texas: The Steck 
Co., 1950. 198 pp. $2.50. 

The subtitle of this book is A Study 
in the Legislative Process. What it is is 
a fairly comprehensive account of politics 
in Texas during the recent consideration 
and passage of reorganization legislation 
for education in that state. That educators 
can be pressure-group members and that 
working for or against sponsored legisla- 
tion is no picnic is adequately brought 
out. The author is herself a legislator 
and a teacher. 


Audio-Visual Materials and Techni- 
ques. James S. Kinder. New York: 
American Book Co., 1950. 624 
pp. $4.75. 

A text for students in audio-visuals 
courses and for teachers in service, this 
covers the subject by means of a four- 
part arrangement. The first part is back- 
ground and rationale for audio-visuals 
use; parts two and three take up respec- 
tively visual and auditory materials and 
techniques. The last part of the book is 
on administration. 


Chats with Teachers About Counsel- 
ing. S. A. Hamrin. Bloomington, 
Ill.: McKnight & McKnight Pub- 
lishing Co., 1950. 226 pp. $3.00. 
In the ten chapter-chats which form the 

context of this book the subject of coun- 

seling teen-agers is covered. Individual 
chats on various aspects of teen-age prob- 
lems are directed to teachers. The style is 
informal, there are numerous references 

to other sources and authorities, and a 

number of usable principles and_tech- 

niques are suggested. 


Foundations of Community Health 
Education. Robert G. Paterson. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc.: 1950. 288 pp. $3.75. 


Here is a survey of the very important 
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segment of public health known as com- 
munity health education. The author pro- 
vides a background study of the growth 
of public-health consciousness in the 
United States, including an up-to-date 
outline of recent public and private asso- 
ciations and bureaus set up to deal with 
public-health problems. In the chapters on 
public-health education he surveys the ob- 
jectives and content, the institutions and 
services, and the methods and measures 
in modern teaching about health. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 


Neighbors on Our Earth. Gertrude 
Whipple and Preston E. James. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1950. 345 pp. 
$3.12. The well-known Whipple-James 
geography series for grades 3 through 
8 gets an addition—this time it is Latin 
America and the Mediterranean that are 
covered in text and in a great many 
black-and-white and color photos. 

Public Education and the Future of 
Puerto Rico. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1950. 614 pp. $3.50. The In- 
stitute of Field Studies at Teachers Col- 
lege undertook a curriculum survey in 
Puerto Rico in 1948-49. This is the re- 
port, with recommendations, of the sur- 
vey staff. 

Child Development. Elizabeth B. 
Hurlock. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1950. 669 pp. $4.50. A second edi- 
tion. Some additions have been made to 
the original, published in 1942. 

Teaching the Child to Read. Guy L. 
Bond and Eva B. Wagner. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1950. 467 pp. $3.75. 
This is a revision of a work which first 
appeared in 1943. 

You and Your Community. L. J. 
O'Rourke. Boston, Mass.: D. C. Heath 
and Co., 1950. 691 pp. $3.00. A func- 
tional civics text brought up to the pres- 
ent. 

Curriculum Principles and Social 
Trends. J. Minor Gwynn. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1950. 768 pp. $5.00. 
Much of this 1943 work has been rewrit- 
ten for present-day students. 


Sth MOE DL et RAE AREA NT FG REI? Laan 


Basic Mathematics for General Educa- 
tion. H. C. Trimble, et al. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. 313 pp. $3.25. 
Not a “general mathematics”’ text, this is 
slanted “toward those college freshmen 
who lack the quantitative know-how to 
grapple effectively with modern courses 
in the social sciences and the natural 
sciences.” 

Cross Country. Paul R. Hanna and 
Clyde F. Kohn, Chicago, IIl.: Scott, 
Foresman and Co., 1950. 160 pp. $2.20. 
A geography text for use in grade four, 
served up as a narrative of a cross-coun- 
try trip. 

Effective Living. C. E. Turner and 
Elizabeth McHose. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1950. 452 pp. $2.50. Previous 
editions of this textbook for health classes 
in secondary schools were offered in 1941 
and 1945. 

Tests and Drills in Spanish Grammar. 
Juvenal L. Angel and Robert J. Dixon. 
New York: Latin American Institute 
Press, 1950. 216 pp. A paper-covered 
book which aims to “teach students how 
to speak and understand Spanish” 
through use of conversational forms. 

Science for Better Living. Paul F. 
Brandwein, et al. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1950. 643 pp. $3.28. This 
general-science text for eighth- or ninth- 
grade use is accompanied by a workbook, 
Experiences in Science, prepared by Paul 
E. Blackwood and selling for $1.20. 

World Neighbors. Thelma G. James, 
et al. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1950. 520 pp. $3.20. This is a new kind 
of anthology for high schools—selected 
readings from many lands. 

Teaching Primary Reading. Edward 
W. Dolch. Champaign, IIl.: The Gar- 
rard Press, 1950. 458 pp. $3.00. The 
well-known work on beginning reading 
has been revised. Appendixes include 
word lists for childrens’ reading. 

Stories for Youth. A. H. Lass and 
Arnold Horowitz. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1950. 374 pp. $1.96. The 
editors have selected readings in three 
classes: What We Live By, Issues Con- 
fronting Us, and About People. 
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Surprise Island. Gertrude C. Warner. 
Chicago, Ill.: Scott, Foresman and Co., 
1950. 181 pp. $1.40. For children of 
the intermediate and upper grades, this 
novel is a sequel to the author's The Box- 
car Children. 

Adult Education—Current Trends and 
Practices. 148 pp. Cooperatives and Fun- 
damental Education. 171 pp. Paris: 
Unesco House, 1950. These are two of 
the later publications from Unesco and 
may be purchased from that organiza- 
tion’s sales agent in the U. S., the Co- 
lumbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, N. Y. 

Strengthening the Forces of Freedom. 
Washington, D. C.: The U. S. State De- 
partment, 1950. 192 pp. This is a book 
of selected excerpts and speeches by Sec- 
retary Acheson. May be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., for 50c each. 

Chicago Goes to School. Chicago, Ill: 
Chicago Public Schools, 1950. 68 pp. 
This is an attractively gotten up report 
of the Illinois city’s general superinten- 
dent of schools. 

Plan Before You Write. Robert H. 
Moore. New York: Rinehart and Co., 
1950. 84 pp. 65c. For anyone who has to 
organize material so that others can read 
it. Many sound suggestions and words of 
caution. 

How to Turn Ideas into Pictures. H. E. 
Kleinschmidt. New York: National Pub- 
licity Council for Health and Welfare 
Services, Inc. (257 Fourth Ave.), 1950. 
31 pp. $1.00. What the amateur can do 
with ideas and little or no artistic inclina- 
tion in the matter of getting across a 
message. 

Evaluative Study of Health Education 
in the Public Schools of the City of 
New York. New York: Board of Educa- 
tion, 1950. 236 pp. A survey of existing 
facilities with some suggestions for im- 
provement. 

Enjoying Leisure Time. William C. 
Menninger. How to Solve Your Prob- 
lems. Robert H. Seashore and A. C, Van 
Dusen. You and Your Health. J. Ros- 
well Gallagher. Chicago, IIl.: Science 
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Research Associates, 1950. These are 
three of the more recent life-adjustment 
booklets by specialists in their respective 
fields. Price for single copies is 60c. 
Bulk rates available. 

An Inquiry into the Organization and 
Administration of the State Education 
Agency of Utah, Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association, 1950. 
The NEA was requested to look into the 
Utah situation by the state itself. Recom- 
mendations stress independence for state 
school boards from the control of state 
fiscal agencies, nonpartisan election of 
state-board members, and nonpartisan, 
state-board appointment of state superin- 
tendents. 

The High School Department Chair- 
man—His Role in the Newark Schools. 
Newark, N. J.: Association of High 
School Department Chairman, 1950. 14 
pp. An outline of the objectives and 
operations of Newark secondary-school 
department heads in improving the in- 
structional program. 

Requirements for Certification of 
Teachers, Counselors, Librarians, Admin- 
istrators for Elementary Schools, Second- 
ary Schools, Junior Colleges. Robert C. 
Woellner and M. Aurilla Wood, Chi- 
cago, Ill.: University of Chicago Press. 
Unpaged. $3.50. The 15th edition of this 
compilation of state teaching-certification 
requirements. Revised where necessary to 
keep abreast of changes in some states. 

Sources of Free and Inexpensive Teach- 
ing Aids. Bruce Miller. Ontario, Calif.: 
Box 222. 34 pp. 50c. Bruce Miller is 
school superintendent in Ontario and he 
assembles these source lists as a hobby. 
The 1950 edition has something for 
everyone, in fields from agriculture to zo- 
ology. 

Research Findings Applicable to 
Teaching in the Secondary School. Plain- 
field, N. J.: New Jersey Secondary School 
Teachers’ Association, 1950. 95 pp. 
$1.00. This is the Association’s 1950 
Yearbook and may be purchased, along 
with other publications of that body, 
from the treasurer, Lester D. Beers, 1035 
Kenyon Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 











To be published soon* 


BASIC SCIENCE 


A New TEXTBOOK IN GENERAL SCIENCE 
By 


J. DARRELL BARNARD LON EDWARDS 


Professor of Education and Chairman, Science Department ~ 
School of Education State Teachers College 
New York University Danbury, Connecticut 


TEACHERS OF GENERAL SCIENCE have long awaited a textbook 
that supplies details essential to a full understanding of scientific prin- 
ciples. Basic Science satisfies this need readably, stimulatingly, and 7 
practically. This new textbook in general science features: ' 


Standard topics, penetratingly and scientifically examined 
Extended treatment of modern fields of scientific epithe 
tation 

Increased emphasis on biology 

Radiant energy presented logically and relatedly 


Conservation—of human and natural resources—stressed 
throughout 


For early 1951 publication. Watch for announcements. 
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KEY TO THE 
CO-ORDINATED 
CLASSROOM 
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10° SLOPE LEVEL 


A POSITION 
FOR EVERY TASK 


FORE-AND-AFT 
SEAT ADJUSTMENT 
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SEAT SWIVELS 
45° EITHER WAY 


SANITARY ONE-PIECE 
BOOK-BOX 


PLYWOOD EXCELS 
“SOLID” WOOD 


Desk-top at 20° slope for reading, writing, drawing 


The New American Universal “Ten-Twenty” Desk 
(No. 436) 


Teachers and school authorities already using the new 

American Universal ‘'10-20"’ are enthusiastic in its 

praise. Children see better, sit better, and learn more 

easily, because this new desk meets the requirements 

: for completely co-ordinated classroom environment. 

er at ee It is the only desk with 3-position top and fore-and-aft 

by Darell Boyd Harmon. Also seat adjustment. Plus 30% to 55% reflectance, and 
See ray eareney.” many other modern features. Write for details! 


EDUCATION MOLDS 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan; Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 
ok Shae aa a tee the t NEA aA) ' Sais Maat gam . , 
i ERS aOR ees se nee : Na sis a a Bea ROSE. Pee oe 








